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LIFE & FIRE. 


‘PERFECTED’ PENSIONS. 


The Best Provision for Old Age. 


Write for Explanatory Pamphlet 
to the Head Office, 
9 & 10 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. , 


A NEW SYSTEM 
ASSURANCE. 


Without Medical £ tion, 



































BEST Established 


AND 1825. 
CHEAPEST. AN Es 7 
FOR 503 
INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, In Patent 
INVALIDS, 
AXD THE AGED. Air-tight Tins. 


SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. | 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. | 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. MODERATE TARIFF. 


Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


R. M‘DOWELL & SONS 


UNRIVALLED 
SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anv SCOTCH CAKES. 
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(. P. PUTNAMS SONS NEW BOOKS. 


A POWERFUL ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE LEAVENWORTH CASI.’ 


CYNTHIA WAKEMANS MONEY. A Novel. 


By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, Author of ‘The Le avenworth Case. 
16mo, cloth (with Frontispiece), 25. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 
‘ 





This striking 


has produced. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


THE BOOK LOVER. A Guide to the Best 


Reading. By JAMES BALDWIN. 12m0, cloth extra, 23. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. With a 
History of his Literary, Political, and Religious Career in America, 
France and England, to which is added a hitherto Unpublished Sketch 
of Paine by WILLIAM CopBeTr. By MONCURE D, CONWAY. — Illus- 
trated. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

The publication of this work has been delayed in consequence of the 
discovery by the author of some important new material, including an 
unpublished sketch of Paine by William Cobbett. The paper by Cobbett 
po ssesses some exception il importance, because it expresses a Compilete 
change of opinion on the part of its writer from the view held by him at 
the time of some of his earlier utterances concerning the career of Paine ; 
while it was largely upon some of these earlier utterances that were based 
the conclusions arrived at concerning Paine by those who first wrote about 
him after his death. 


‘HEROES OF THE NATIONS’ SERIES. 


WYCLIF.—JOHN WYCLIF, Last of the 
SCHOOLMEN and FIRST of the ENGLISH REFORMERS 
By LEWIS SERGEANT. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo 
cloth, 5s. ; Roxburghe, 6s. [Nearly r 

Volumes previously issued ;— 
NELSON. By W. Ciarke Russet. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. by Cc. Rk. L. 
PERICLES. By Evetyn Apnort, M.A. 
THEODORIC. By Tuomas Hopckin, D.C.L. 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By Hi. R. Fox Bourne. 
JULIUS CAESAR. W. Warpbe Fow ter, M.A. 


*,* Full Prospectus sent on Application. 


FLErcuer, M.A. 


24 BED! ‘ORD STREET, STRAND, Lonpon ; AND New York. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is Published, 
RACING LIFE OF LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, 
M.P., AND OTHER REMINISCENCES. By JOHN KENT, Privat 
I:dited by the Hon. PRANCIS 


Trainer to the Goodwood Stable. 


LAWLEY. With 23 Plates and Fac-simile Letter. Demy 8vo, 25s. 
‘The most entertaining book on the Turf we have ever had the good 

fortune to read.’—/ield. 
\ picture sque biography of an extraordinary man. ... It abounds in 


racy racing 7 ania ences and in good stories.’— 77 es. 

‘It is f ull of curious — s of a bygone generation of sportsmen and men 
of fashion. on Ja mes s Gasette. 

As complete a re cord of I. ord George's racing career as could possibly 
have been compiled.’— IWVor/d. 


This day is Published, Second Edition, 
> RKARTV REIIC I > ICDAL sini 
THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL. As se 
FORTH BY BIBLICAL WRITERS AND By MoperRN CRITICAI 
H{isTORIANS. By JAMES RoBerTSON, D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

‘A scholarly and scientific treatiss. ... Every student of the Old 
Testament, of whatever critical school, to whom truth is dearer than party, 
will welcome this volume as the most brilliant contribution to the con- 
troversy which has yet appeared from the Conservative side.'— 7he Thinker 


On Monday Oct 17, will be Published, 


MONA MACLEAN: Mepicav Srupenr. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 3 vols. crown Svo, 25s. 61. 


A Novel. 


This day is Published, 

A HISTORY OF THE FIFE LIGHT HORSE, 
by Colonel ANSTRUTHER THOMSON. With numerous Portraits. 
Small gto, 21s. 

This day is Published, 

/JEOLUS. A Romance rn Lyrics. By JEAnreE Morison, 
Author of ‘The Purpose of the Ages,’ ‘ Ane Book of Ballades,’ 
‘There as Here,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 33. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Epinsurcu & Lonpon, 


new story by Miss Green is one of the best the Author 








MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS 


A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY: a 


Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due | 


) 


Neglected Elements. By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T,  8yo, 
THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. Four Lectun, 
delivered in the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. By the Rev. CHarzys 
GORE, Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, Editor of ‘Lux Mundi 
Crown 8vo, 
SIR HENRY MAINE: a Brief Memoir of his Life. 
ee the Right Hon. SirM. E. GRANT Durr, G.C.S.I. some 


his Indian Speeches and Mi nutes. Selected and e ited | by Set 
STOKES, D.C.L. With Portrait. 8vo. 


CHARLES DARWIN: His Life told in an Autobio- 


graphical Chapter, and in Selections from his Letters. By his Son, 
FRANCIS DARWIN, F. RS. With a Portrait. 1 vol. crown 8vo 


THE GREAT ENIGMA. By W.S. Litty.  8vo. 
THE DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN IN CONSTANTI- 


NOPLE. By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT. Crown 8vo, 


ARCHITECTURE, A PROFESSION OR AN ART; 


Thirteen Short Essays on the Qualifications and ‘Training of Ar 
Edited by NoRMAN Suaw, R.A., and T.G. JACKSON, A.R.A. 


EXPLOSIVES AND THEIR POWERS. 


Condensed from the French of M, BERTHELOT. 
8vo, 24S 


NOTES BY A NATURALIST ON H.M.S. 


LENGER,’ By H. N. MOoOSELEY, M.A., F.R.S. A 


Neady 
Translated and 
With Ilustration 


« CHAL- 
New ai 


Cheaper Edition, With Portrait, Map, and numerous VW 
( rown dvo, Qs. R 
JENNY LIND THE ARTIST. A New and Popular 


on, 3y H. Scott HOLLAND and W. S, RocKsTRO.  \\ 
“rena (Crown dvo, 


BATES’ NATURALIST ON THE AMAZONS DURING 
ELEVEN YEARS’ ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL: A New Edition 
of the Unabridged We Wi ith a Memoir of the Author by Epwas 
CLODD, With canal Coloured Plates, Illustrations, and M 
Medium 8vo., 


OUTLINES OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY : Based on t! 


Work of MARIETTE BEY. Translated and E iby MAky Bre 
\ New and Revise rE lition. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE. By Witrrep J. Cripps, F.S.A, 


\ New and Revised Edition. 8vo, 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Irom the Establisament of the Empire to the Accession of Comm 
A.D. 180. By J. B. Burky, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College 
Dublin. With Illustrations. Past 8vo. ° 

This work will take up the History at the point at which Dean 
L iddell leaves off, and « trry it down te » the period at which Gibbon begins, 


FERGUSSON'S ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL ARCHI- 


tECTU ; = PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. New and kx 
I:dition, w on 1000 Illustrations. 2 vols, medium 8vo. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE MODERN GREEK 
eg erent by ANGUAGES: as Actually Written and Spoken. 
Ry A, . JANNAI , Ph.D. Square fey vO. 


THE PSALTER OF 1539: a labameik of English 


* 


Literature. Comprising the Text in Black-Letter Type. Edited, wit 
Notes, by JOHN EAR _ E, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in. the 
University of Oxford. juare 8vo. 


ST. JOHNS WILD “SPORTS AND NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF THE HIGHLANDS OI SCOTLAND. <A New Editio: 
thoroughly Revised. With hitherto unpublished Notes by the : 
I dite 1. with a Mer moir of the Ai ithor, by the Rev. M. G. WATKINS. 
With Portrait of Mr. St. John, and several new Illustrations. Me 
ovo. 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.C., K.C.S.I. From the Early Days of 
the East India Company. Forming a volume in the University Exten- 
sion Ser.es. Post 8vo. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 350, 
Will be Published on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19th, 


I. SIR WALTER RALEGH. 

Il. ANCIENT SICILY. 

Hl. EQUATORIAL ANDES AND MOUNTAINEERING. 

IV. HOMER AND RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

V. DR. JOHNSON'’'S LETTERS. 

VI. DEVELOPMENT OF DRESs. 
VII. TRAVELLING NATURALISTS IN THE NEW WORLD. 
VIII. RAPID TRANSIT IN LONDON, 

IX. RUSSIA, INDIA, AND AFGHANISTAN, 

X. THE NEW GOVERNMENT, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Branch Offices: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


{—FOR THE SUPPLY OF THE BEST 


BOOKS In English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Subscriptions opened from any date. Pros- 


pectuses on Application. 


9.-THE SECOND-HAND BOOK SALE 
DEPARTMENT. 


A Monthly List is published of all the Books offered at 
Reduced Prices, and can be sent gratis on application. 


3._MUDIE’S EXPORT DEPARTMENT. 


Books for BOOKSELLERS, FREE LIBRARIES, and 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS in the Colonies and Abroad, 
selected from Mudie's Clearance Lists, to the value of 
Twenty Pounds and upwards, will be forwarded FREIGHT 
FREE to any seaport in India, China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States of America, 

ALL LISTS POST FREF ON APPLICATION. 
LINED CASES SUPPLIED AT MODERATE CHARGES, 
Insurances effected at Current Rates. 

Remittances should be made payable to Mudiefand Co., London. 
Bankers: London and Westminster Bank. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 


30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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IRISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 


Patron.—_HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Berecutive Committee: 

President.—H RH. The PRINCESS LOUISE, Marchioness of Lorne. 
VicesPresident.—Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of MARLBOROUGH. 
Cbhairman,—The MARQUIS F WATERFORD, K P. 

The Marchioness of Waterford. Mrs. Hatton. 

The Lady Mary Howard. Mrs. Lecky. 

The Countess Waldegrave. Mrs. Montgomerie. 

The Countess of Bective. Mrs. Edgar W. Brodie, 
The Lady Emma ‘Talbot. Miss Leslie. 

The Lady Agnes Daniell. Miss Craigie. 

The Lady Arthur Hill. Gen. Sir Henry de Bathe, Bart, 
The Dowager Lady Westbury. Lieut.-Col. Davidson. 
The Hon. Mrs. Swinton. Iieut.-Col. Hatton 
Lady M‘Clintock. IX. Parker Young, Esq. 
Lady Pontifex, Augustus Hill, Esq. 
Mrs, Goschen. Robert Martin, Esq. 

Don, Treasurer.—H. H. Pleydell Bouverie, Esq. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom & Co, 1 Pall Mall Fast, S.W. 
Manageress,—Work Depot, Miss Leahy, 17 North Audley Street, W. 

Sccretary.—Lieut -Gen. W. M. Lees, 17 North Audley Street, W. 

The Committee APPEAL VERY EARNESTLY FOR FUNDS to 
enable them to help these Ladies of Ireland who depend for their support on 
the proceeds of Irish property, but who, owing to the rent difficulty and 
causes beyond their own control, have been reduced to absolute poverty. 

Relief is given independently of any question of politics or religion, 

mployment is found, when possible, for those able to work. 

Pecuniary help is given to the aged and infirm. 

Education of children is, in cases, paid for. 

The wark of these ladies is on sale at the depot, 17 North Audley Street. 
Orders are gratefully received for trousseaux, ‘layettes, and work of every 
description, plain and fancy. Articles suitable for Christmas Sales and 
mens, Clothing for the poor. 

The Committee will be grateful for gifts of clothing, boots, and blankets. 

The Charity does not employ collectors. 


_ CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED DURING SEPTEMBER 1802, 


. O’Kell, Esq... ae Io | Per John Boyd, &sq., Liverpool: 
cs a arles C. Lees , . © 0 © | Rev. E.H. McNeile , £2 2 0 
GS. , s« « @ © @| Mre: Merray Tuke. . . © 1 0 
Mrs, P ankhurst oa ae ae Mrs. Horsfak . .. +« $00 
X. Brushfield, Esq. . ¢ © 5 ©} Mrs. Masterman ... 1 0 0 
Mrs. Riddell, — & @ 0 Mrs. Wright. . « « « O10 6 


Per Charity Organisation Society: | Per Messrs. Coutts & Co. : 
General Sir R. Palmer, Bt. to o of | C.W.W.. . 2... es 2 

Contributions will be gratefully “ee ceived by the Right Hon. The Lorp 
MAyor, at the Mansion House ; by the BANK oF ENGLAND; by. Messrs. 
BARCLAY, R \NSOM, & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W., or 54 Lombard 
Street, E.C, —. NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Bishops- 
fate Street, ; by Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, WC. ; by Messrs. 
HOARE & c oO, “E leet Street, E.C.; By Sir HENRY S. KinG & Co., 45 Pall 
Mall, S. W. ,and 65 ¢ ‘ornhill, E.C. ; by the LONDON AND CoUNTY BANKING 
Company, South Kensington Branch ; or by THE SECRETARY, payable to 
‘The Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fund.’ 

W. M. LEES, Lieut.-General, Secretary. 

Office and Work Depot, 17 North Audley Street, W. 
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REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


W™:POLSON'S 
GORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD for many Years. 
The ORIGINAL ‘and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


~~ 








Manufacturer to H.M. the QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON & CO., PA'SEY 34 


LONDON. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Monoets pétabees. 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children's bordered a} Hemstitched : \3 
dies’ eo 2/2 Ladies’ .. ee 2/trd 
SEmy Gents’ os o« 33 Gents’ ox. aes se a 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/1 per doz. Dinner Napkins, s/o per doz, Table Cloths, 2 

ards sone aftr; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11}d. can. 
| ho Huckaback Tow els, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/44 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 as doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS of ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON = Miniature Edition, printed at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, on India paper, in 8 vols, bound in cloth, in cloth box, 4os. net. 

| Ready. | 

MAN IN ART. By Priuip G. HamMerton. _ Illustrated 
hy Etchings and Photogravures from Pictures by Sir F. Leighton, Alma 
Tadema, Watts, Sir John Gilbert, Luke Fildes, Dicksee, G. Leslie, 
Gonzalo Coques, Philipe de Champagne, Maes, Schalken, Muriilo, 
Ghirlandajo, Ary Scheffer, Moreau,’ Botticelli, Pisano, Giovanni Bellini, 
Borgonone, Walenn, Woolner, M., D. Roton, Macklin, Rude, Luca 
Della Robbia, Tassaert, Bellanger, Fra Angelico, Albert Darer, Lucas 
of Leyden, Rembrandt. Etched or Photogravured by Norman Hirst, 
Rhead, C. O. Murrav, M. Manesse, Didier, Flameng, Goupil Process, 
Dujardin, Annan & Swan, Armand Durand, Guillaume, Pierre Gusman. 
Printed on John Dickinson & Co.'s hand-made paper, Columbier 8vo. 

** EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 175 copies, 50 of which are for 

America) printed on John Dickinson & Co.'s hand-made paper, and the 

Lila strations on Japanese vellum. £10 Tos. met, 

RECORDS OF . TENNYSON, RUSKIN, AND 
BROWNING. By ANNE Ritcutr. Extra crown 8vo, ros, 6d. 

7T/MES.—‘ The papers are delightful from beginning to end, full of 
genial reminiscence, and inspired by a generous and withal discriminating 
appreciation, If we were once to begin to quote from them we should find 
it difficult to make an end.’ 

SCENES IN FAIRYLAND; or, Miss Mary’s Visits to the 
Court of Fairy Realm. By the Rey. J. C, ATKINSON, D.C,L., Canon 
of York, and Vicar of Danby-in-Cleveland. With about go Illustrations 
by C. EF. Brock. Crown 8vo. 

DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. Re- 
printed frem the ‘Spectator.’ With Illustrations by Hugh Thompson 
Crown 8vo, elegant, 6s. 

Uniform with * Cranford’ and‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.’ 

THE LIBRARY. By AnpREw Lanc. With a Chapter 
on Modern English Illustrated Books by AUSTIN DoBsoNn. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 

*.* EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 300 Copies, 75 of which are for 


, 


America) printed on hand-made super-roval and bound in buckram, 215, net. 
THE MAKERS OF VENICE.  Doges, Conquerors, 
Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations 
by R. R. Holmes, F.S.A., and 30 additional Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
bound in half-buckram, elegant, to match ‘The Makers of Florence,’ 
published in 1893. 21s. net. 
*.* This Edition is limited to 500 Copies. 

OLD CHRISTMAS. By Wasuincron Irvinc. With 
Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Printed on hand-made super royal, 
and bound in buckram (uniform with ‘ Cranford,’ etc.). 30s. net. 

®.* The Edition is limited to 250 Copies, 25 of which are for America. 


THE DREAM OF MAN. By WILLIAM Watson. Fcp. 8vo. 
THE POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. Chosen and 


Edited by MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Steel Portrait engraved by C. 

H. JEENS. Printed on India paper, and mounted on Title. The Text 

printed on Dutch hand-made. Bound in buckram (uniform with Pal- 

grave's ‘Golden Treasury,’ etc.). 10s. 6d. net. 

*.* This Edition is limited to 250 copies, 50 of which are for America, 

THE WORKS OF COLERIDGE. Edited, with Intro- 

duction, by J. DYKES CAMPBELL. With Portrait. Crown 8v 

Uniform with the one volume edition of Tennyson, Wordsworth, etc. 
THE PURGATORY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. An 

Experiment in Literal Verse Translation. By CHARLES L\ Lor 

SHADWELL, M.A., B.C.L. Withan Introduction by WALTER PATER. 

i-xtra crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HELEN TREVERYAN; or the Ruling Race. By Joun 
Roy. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. Ready. 
THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE AND THE HEIR- 
APPARENT. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. | October 28. 
DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. November 8. 
UNDER PRESSURE. Scenes from Roman Life. 3y 
the MARCHESA THEODOLI. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. | Ready, 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE RAILWAY MAN AND HIS CHILDREN. By | 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. New and Cheaper Edition. [ Ready. 
THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
New and Cheaper Edition. | Ready. 


THAT STICK. By CuHar.otrre M. YONGE. Illustrated | 
by J. W. Hennessy. New and Cheaper Edition. 
DOMBEY AND SON. By Cuar.es Dickens. Fifty- 


two Illustrations. [ Rerdy. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Cuarves DICKENS. Sixty 
five Illustrations. | October. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. By Cuarves Dickens. Forty- 
four Illustrations. (November. 

AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTURES FROM ITALY. 
3y CHARLES DICKENS 4 IIlustrations. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. (Uniform 
With the Novels.) 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE GLOBE LIBRARY.’ 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by Mowsgray 

Morris. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE ‘ENGLISH CITIZEN’ SERIES. 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, will be issued in Monthly Volumes 
from October, 1892, 2s. 6d. each. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. Trains. 59, 

THE ELECTORATE AND THE LEGISLATURE, py 
SPENCER WALPOLE. { November, ° 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S SHILLING PRIMERS. 

A PRIMER OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By Epriu A, 
BARNETT and H. C. O'NEILL. 18mo. 1s. Ready, 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE GOLDEN TREASURY’ SERIES 

LYRIC LOVE: an Anthology. Edited by Wu LAM 
WATSON, With a Steel Vignette after Stothard, engraved by W, 
Ridgway. 

AMENOPHIS; and other POEMS: Sacred and Secular. 


By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. With Vignette after Rapha 


Post 8vo. 

THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE; and the Wonders of the 
World we Live in. By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart,, 
M.P., FL.R.S., DL.CLL,, LL D. With Iilustrations, Crown 8vo. ¢ 

/n a few days, 

MEMOIRS OF MY INDIAN CAREER. By Sik Groxce 
CAMPRELL. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait and Map. 

THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Being the History of English Poetry from its Beginnings to the 
Accession of King 4¢ red. By the Rev, Sroprokb A. BrRookE, M.A, 
With a Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A ‘TRIP TO ENGLAND. By Gotpwin Smiru. 18mo, 3s. 

(Reads 
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NOTES 


Desire an increasing list of agrarian outrages in West 
Ireland, Mr. Morley is reducing police establishments, 
in fulfilment of his promise to that august body, the 
Killarney Town Commissioners: and a people rightly 
struggling to be free is quick to avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity for mischief his tactics afford. Vor on Sunday 
night a gang of village ruffians, armed and disguised, 
endeavoured unsuccessfully, even though the argument 
of gunshot was employed, to coerce a Tralee farmer into 
relinquishing certain grazings ; and, unfortunately, there 
have been no arrests in connection with the affair. Two 
men have been committed for trial at Ennis, however, on 
the charge of firing at a farmer while he was at work in 
his own fields. The Blue-Book of Irish crime for 91, 
issued this week, reveals an improvement compared to 
‘90: that for 92 is like to wear a different complexion, 
notwithstanding the fact that more than half the year 
was spent before Mr. Gladstone came into office. It is 
significant, too, that local corporations have gone back to 
intimidation : the Midleton Guardians, for instance, have 
just passed a resolution against ‘land and grass grabbing.’ 


Tue Parnell Commemoration in Dublin on Sunday, with 
its vast procession, memorial car, muffled drums, rosettes 
of black and green, and all the rest of it, has widened, if 
possible, the breach between the Irish factions. In an 
oration at the grave, Mr. J. J. O'Kelly eulogised Mr. 
Parnell, and denounced the ingrates—‘ shoneen’ Irishmen 
that sell their country to the British Government —who 
had forgotten his services. On the following day, Parnellite 
delegates renewed their adherence to their dead leader's 
principles, sketched a measure of Separation, demanded 
the release of the Dynamiters, and otherwise formulated a 
programme even Mr. Gladstone dare not consider —in the 
meantime at least. The M.P.’s who spoke expressed sus- 
picion of the Cabinet, which includes enemies of Irish 
liberty, and declined all communication with the Tim- 
healyites. Mr. Morley has refused to meet a deputation 
from the Irish Evicted Tenants Association: but Mr. 
McCarthy has avowed his willingness to have the Paris 
Fund placed at the victims’ disposal. Certain municipalities 
declare matters worse under the Gladstone than under the 
Salisbury Administration : while the priests profess their 
faith in the Prime Minister, and are strong on the neces- 
sity of giving him a free hand. 





Tue North Wales Property Defence Association is pre- 
paring a rejoinder to Mr. Gladstone's charges against the 
landlords of the Principality ; and, as he professed to quote 
certain ‘ public and authentic returns,’ the Secretary of the 


rganisation applied to him for specific details. Two 
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letters were answered by Mr. Spencer Lyttelton with the 
customary vagueness: though the second promised, in- 
cautiously as ungrammatically, that ‘if you will tell him 
what you would wish he wiil see whether they can be 
given.” Whereupon the official of the Association stated ex- 
plicitly what he wanted—'twas on the 30th of last month— 
but neither this communication nor either of two others 
addressed subsequently to Mr. Gladstone and his Secre- 
tary has elicited anything. 





Sir Micuart Hicks Beacn delivered a political address 
of some moment at Bristol on Tuesday night. The recent 
silence of the Unionists, he said, was not bern of despair, 
since they were convinced the country would presently 
discover the justice of their policy and revert to it. On the 
part of the Separatists silence was natural for many 
reasons; not the least being that the Irishry, as hard 
taskmasters, will not relieve the Gladstonians of the burden 
of a hopeless scheme of Home Rule. The artisan, the 
agricultural labourer, and other classes were manifesting 
a desire for useful legislation on social and economic lines, 
and for that they must apply not to the Separatists but to 
the Unionists. Difficulties were closing round Mr. Morley 
in consequence of his former avowals of sympathy with men 
who promoted a political cause by private robbery ; and 
care must be taken lest those who misconducted them- 
selves in Ireland be benefited at the ratepayer’s expense. 
In regard to Uganda, he urged that it would be safer 
to continue our old policy than to face withdrawal. 


Tue Cirencester election was marked by even more 
than the wonted audacity of the Separatist faction, alike 
in misrepresentation and in promises. Colonel Chester- 
Master, the Unionist candidate, was alleged to be in 
favour of flogging in the Army, and no sooner was this 
bogey laid than another was raised in its stead. It was 
urged that the return of Mr. Harry Lawson, the Glad- 
stonian nominee, would inevitably increase wages on the 
Cotswolds. During the earlier portion of the week Mr. 
T. W. Russell, who renders invaluable services on these 
occasions, plainly told the electors that the men who pro- 
mised them higher pay were simply fooling them. Deal- 
ing with the Irish Question he has made his own, he 
pointed out that the six years of peace and prosperity 
under Mr. Balfour had been succeeded by nightly moon- 
lighting under Mr. Morley. The polling was conducted 
on Thursday, when Colonel Chester- Master's return drove 
the first nail into the Government's coffin. 


Concerntnc the Uganda imbroglio, there is naught to 
chronicle beyond the appearance in print of Captain 
Lugard and Mr. H. M. Stanley. The Captain, in a 
judicious contribution to The Times, bases the argument 
for continued occupation (1) on the kingdom’s commercial 
advantages ; (2) on its political importance as commanding 
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the back-door to Egypt aud the Nyanza-Tanganyika water- 
way ; and (3) on the disgrace incurred by the abandon- 
ment of missionaries, ‘ friendlies,’ and the population in 
general to massacre and slave-raiding. Mr. Stanley de- 
claims against the folly of leaving the prize to be grabbed 
by another Power, and incidentally builds up a good case 
for the East Africa Company against its detractors. His 
letter has evoked rejoinders from competent authorities 
to the effect that France, Italy, and Germany have con- 
tracted themselves out of Uganda, whether we stay or 
quit. Still, how are we to get away from the provision of 
the General Act of the Berlin Conference that in each 
allotted sphere ‘there must be a jurisdiction established 
and maintained’? If we leave the country derelict, how 
long will our paper-ownerships hold good? Besides, the 
argument leaves out of count the ambitious, if incom- 
petent, Congo Free State already encamped at Wadelai. 





Sir Wituiam Lockuart’s Black Mountain force has 
‘returned to quarters’ after burning Hashim Ali’s Baio 
fort. Doubtless the Hazara chief will rebuild his strong- 
hold, and boast that he has compelled the British to re- 
tire: then will follow more raids and another expedition, 
as last year, the year before, and many a year before that. 
It seems a method of ruling the North-West border waste- 
ful as futile: for if the tribes deserve attention at all, they 
are worth subduing or suppressing. Russia might teach us 
a lesson in frontier policy, for she at least knows her 
own mind. It appears more than doubtful if Colonel 
Yonoff have, after all, withdrawn the whole of his exploring 
force from the Pamirs into Ferghana: he is said to have 
left winter parties to hold the ground and to defend 
the Tajik and other tribes from Afghan and Chinese 
vengeance. Of course the ‘hero of Soma Tash’ is to be 
decorated ; and the story of his expedition in inspired 
organs is amazingly and amusingly Russian. 





Queens_anp is to be divided. The great opponent is 
now the strong promoter of division: but that is no new 
thing with Sir Samuel Griffith. He was once the most 
violent enemy of the Polynesian labour traffic; he 
fathered the Bill for its suppression, and a made right-about 
face in regard to it last year. He nailed his flag go the 
mast of ‘ A whole Queensland,’ but has wisely changed his 
mind. Centralisation has been the curse of Australia. It 
is bad enough ina small country, but with a township a 
thousand miles from headquarters, having neither railway 
nor water communication, the difficulties are increased. 
Here, too, are interests so divergent that the South has 
no sympathy nor kinship in interest with the North. Pro- 
vincial Government will reduce the cost of administration, 
increase its efficiency, and provide for individual legis- 
lation, thus securing to squatters, planters, and miners, 
the satisfaction of local needs on a better understanding, 
The position of the new provinces will be very similar to 
that of Ontario and Quebec before Confederation. It is 
probable, however, that they will eventually (and wisely, for 
a time) become as independent of each other as Victoria 
and New South Wales. 





Ture German Kaiser arrived at Vienna on Tuesday, and 
was greeted of Francis Joseph with the kiss of Imperial 
affection. Certain wild rumours have necessitated the 
semi-official announcement that the visit is one of friend- 
ship merely, and the statement probably contains this 
amount of truth; that the European situation calls for no 
urgent consideration. The prophets ery ‘Peace’ and the 
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threatened alliance between France and Russia, though 
its terms have been formulated by an imaginative shin, 
man, is even higher in the clouds than it was a year tie 
Nevertheless, there is every likelihood that the Emperors 
have passed various topics under review, though they may 
not take action thereon. There are, for instance, the 
questions of Prince Ferdinand’s recognition, and the 
attitude to be observed towards the Vatican. A topic even 
more seasonable were the financial status of Italy, and 
the Two must have felt a certain freedom from constraint 
in the absence of their royal ally. For there is no getting 
away from the fact that if the Triple League is to be 
dissolved, Italian impecuniosity will act as the disintegrat. 
ing element. And King Humbert is notoriously short, 


Crespo is master of Venezuela; Caracas is held by the 
Legalists; and Pulido is off to join Palacio in Paris, 
that city of refuge for South American ex-Presidents and 
ex-Dictators, Foreseen for some time, if not from the 
outset, the result might be subject for congratulation, did 
it not encourage military ambition in Spanish-American 
countries, by offering another example of successful Re- 
volution. Crespo is said to be a man capable and honest, 
and a little of these qualities goes a long way at Caracas, 
President in a former term, he is an Old Revolutionary 
Hand ; but he has a substantial stake in the country, 
and he may therefore be expected to guard its interests 
more jealously than did the Palacio group of unscrupulous 
place-hunters. The new Government has a sad amount 
of wreckage to clear away, apart from that of war. For 
the mob has looted La Guayra and Caracas ; claims of 
indemnity have gathered; and all business except the 
accumulation of debt has been at a standstill. 

Trape prospects become more gloomy day by day, 
The South Staffordshire iron-workers have consented to 
a reduction of 5 per cent. to give their employers a 
chance of competing with foreign rivals, Preliminary 
steps have been taken in the same industry at Barrow, 
with a view to cutting down both rates of pay and hours 
of labour. Commissioner Richards has begun an inquiry 
into the condition of the agricultural labourers in Cheshire 
which has elicited the significant fact that of late years wages 
have increased but hands have done the opposite, The 
Carmaux Co, has followed up its refusal to reinstate M. Cal- 
vignac by a sarcastic offer to pension the commune to the 
extent of the Mayor's salary. On Sunday three meetings 
were held in Paris, nominally for the benefit of the strikers 
but actually for the intimidation of the Government ; and 
on the preceding night M. Lafargue, who visited Car- 
maux, delivered a socialistic harangue which sent the 
women home singing the ‘Carmagnole.’ Proclamations 
prohibiting demonstrations were issued by the Prefect, and 
M. Calvignac refused to post them, but the posting was 
done by the police authorities, who afterwards arrested 
several persons for loitering on the streets, Formal bills 
have been returned by the Pittsburg grand jury against 
everybody, employer and employed, charged with murder 
and conspiracy in connection with the Homestead riots. 
The new Miners’ Union at Broken Hill has accepted the 


employer’s terms. 


Last week an eight-oared boat-race was rowed on the 
Seine between a French and an English crew ; and to the 
amazement and confusion of the English-speaking world, 
the London Rowing Club suffered defeat, It is true that 
the affair was incorrectly described as International ; it's 
also true that one of the Englishmen suffered from an ill- 
fitted slide, and that the English boat had been badly 
damaged in a collision a few days before the contest. 
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But it was clearly proved that French rowing stands no 
longer where it did, and must henceforth command 
respect. The last few years have witnessed an extraor- 
dinary development on the other side of the Channel of 
those forms of athletics which have hitherto been pecu- 
liarly our own: witness the fact that Rugby football has 
a good ground and capable exponents in Paris. On the 
other hand, it is probable that rowing has suffered severely 
in England since it ceased to be paramount at the Uni- 
versities, and it became possible to win a ‘triple blue’ 
without contending at ratey. 


Tue two great handicaps ended, as handicaps often do, 
The Duke of York Stakes at Kenton 
(which attracted a large field) was won by Miss Dollar 
from Sabra and Prince Hampton, Windgall close up, and 

Angelo unplaced. Miss Dollar started at 66 to J, and 
was not too heavily weighted with 8st. 2lb., according to 
her previous running. 


in surprises. 


But she was not a public fancy. 
The Cesarewitch was made the object of a very clever 
coup. Burnaby had run thrice this year, his best per- 
formance being probably an extremely bad second to 
Colorado in the Great Northamptonshire in March. He 
was scarcely mentioned in the betting. But just before 
the flag fell the rush to back him was terrific: every one 
being eager to save on the ‘ good thing’ which had been 
so quietly kept. In the race Burnaby took second place 
at the Bushes to which point Pilot and Brandy had led. 
In the dip he drew to the front and had matters his own 
way, the verdict being an easy two lengths. Of the other 
Even yet there is mighty 
little betting on the Cambridgeshire. 


favourites Brandy was third. 


Or the other races at the Newmarket Second October 
there is little to say. Orme beat Orvieto in capital style 
for the Champion Stakes, and El Diablo confirmed our 
opinion of the Manchester running in the Lowther. In 
receipt of 151b. from Sir Hugo he got home by no more 
thana neck. The Select Stakes went to St. Angelo who 
had some difficulty in shaking off the attentions of Thes- 
salian, once fancied for the Derby. The Clearwell went 
to Perigord, who beat The Prize by a head. The Bretby 
attracted but a sorry entry, and the Middle Park Plate, 
which is over a six-furlong course, was won by Isinglass, 
who now disputes, with Meddler and Perigord, the cham- 
pionship of the year. Dame President, own sister to the 
disappointing Oddfellow, who picked up a small race two 
weeks ago, was made favourite on the strength of the 
public craze for Sir Blundell Maple’s horses, but she ran 
nowhere, Ravensbury was second, Le Nicham (brother 
to Le Nord) third, and Raeburn fourth. | 


Ar one o'clock on Wednesday, Lord Tennyson was 
buried in W estminster Abbey : and with him the Victorian 
Era, We have outlived may things; amongst them, the 
beliefs of his early manhood. 





But the English race shall 
not outlive his name, nor his work. There was small room 
tle was fortunate, it was felt, 
inthe time as in the manner of his death. The honour 
shown him was enough—the gathering of great names and 
the sorrow of the nation. His pall-bearers were admirably 
chosen; chief of them the Statesman who guards the 
Empire which he loved. The service (it was felt also) was 
perhaps too cold; and Dr, 
literary, 


for emotion at his funeral. 


Bridge's music exceeding 
The French, for their part, have something of 
the classic instinct in these matters. 
ceremony : 


This was a great 
but it was not, as it should have been, a 
public funeral. Yet was the occasion redeemed of ban: ality 
by the faces of the men who had come to do him rever 
ence, the noblest the world has to show : 
Covered by our flag. 


and his coffin was 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 
|’ is now passed beyond dispute that the country 


has entered upon a period of severe depression. The 
newspapers abound with most sorrowful evidence. Here 
the cotton manufacturers are in disagreement with their 
operatives as to whether there shall be a reduction of 
wages or a shortening of hours. ‘There the Rev. Mr. 
Barnett is found admitting that, for the first time in 
his experience, his district is getting thronged with per- 
sons really unemployed. ‘The exertions of Messrs. 
Burns, Mann, ‘Tillett & Co. have had one definite result 
at least: besides contributing in an extraordinary 
measure to the diminishing of the trade of London, 
they have forced the maimed, the feeble, and the aged 
on the parish. Meantime this commercial revivalism of 
theirs is having its natural issue. The farmers in the Ely 
district, says an inexorable chronicler, ‘have reduced 
the wages of the agricultural labourers from 12s. to 
lls. a week, and it is reported that many agriculturists 
in Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire will be unable 
to keep their labourers during the coming winter’: 
which means, being interpreted, that he docker is 
threatened with a descent of hungry rivals. Over all 
the trades, from shipbuilding at Greenwich to millinery 
at the West End, glooms the In all the 
master goes in fear of bankruptcy ; the servant dreads 
to lose his work. Is it any wonder that there should be 
much searching of heart among the Economists? T'or 
the first time in thirty years the Free-'T'rader feels that he 
must stand up for his dogma, while the Protectionist has 
got daring and elate ; and whenever they meet they fight 
as they have not fought since Disraeli struck down Peel. 
All the same there’ssmall ground for hope in the event of 
their combating ; for nobody ever has demonstrated, nor 
will anybody ever demonstrate, with mathematical 
conclusiveness the truth of the one theory or the false: 
hood of the other; and their dialectics remind one 
rather too forcibly of Nero’s fiddling, to be considered 
with anything bu! impatience. 

In truth he will do good that will help us out of 
this sorry rut of faction-mongering. Fair Trade, Free 
"Trade, and Protection are but turnip-lanterns to 
frighten or mislead the crowd. Our first business is to 
pack off the whole lot, since our policy is founded on 
none. Free 'l'rade in Commerce and strict Protection 
in Labour are plainly suicidal. As Sir Thomas Farrar 
has pointed out, the tendency to force all public bodies 
to pay more for labour than labour is worth in the 
market, is Protection in its most flagrant form. So, 
too, is the appointment of Land Courts to fix rents; 
yet even Mr. Leonard Courtney seems to have no other 
way out of the difficulty. The plain truth is, 
the Radical workman, with his never- ceasing cry for 
a Free Breakfast Table, is an arrant Protectionist 
whenever it suits him. He dares not trust himself 
to bargain with his master: he must have Parliament 
to fix his hours and a Union to name his wages. 
Now, in the teeth of all the prophets, from C arlyle. to 
Mr. Gladstone, who have tried to banish political 
economy, the operation of that dismal science is in- 
evitable. Thus, if you have to give a maximum of wages 
for a minimum of work, and have besides to pay hand- 
somely for the privilege of selling your goods oversea, 
you must very soon go bankrupt. And yet Protection- 
ism in Labour is an increasing force in England; 


same cloud. 
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and of itself the fact should silence these dogmatists 
who make a religion of the Free Trade formula. If it 
do not, there is the further consideration that even in 
matters of fiscal policy we are neither thorough nor 
consistent. Not long since Lord Salisbury was taken 
severely to task for likening a Free-'T'rader negotiating a 
commercial treaty unto a man going into battle 
unarmed. But what Chancellor of the Exchequer, any 
time these forty years, has not used the tariffs to his 
hand precisely as an avowed Protectionist would do ? 
Mr. Gladstone juggled with the Wine Duties ; and Sir 
William Harcourt, if we remember aright, defended 
himself with raisins. At any rate it is manifest that we 
are F'ree-‘Traders in no strict sense of the term ; and that 
so to label ourselves is an effect of very dangerous 
fanaticism, which puts us in the position of a Peace-at- 
any-Price statesman negotiating with a Bismarck, of a 
Quaker quarrelling with a lively pugilist. 

But the impolicy of rushing headlong into Protection 
is equally apparent. It would almost seem as though 
we could do nothing without a nickname and a craze ; 
and indeed it is the truth that your ignorant voter 
must have both, or he cares nothing for his privilege. 
Yet all the best traditions of English policy are against 
the trick of working upon abstract principles. What 
we have done again and again has been to meet a 
problem with—not theories but—the examination and 
the treatment of difficulties in practice. At times 
both Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone have made 
hay of the most dearly cherished illusions of their 
followers. So, in the present crisis, it is essential to 
clear the mind of cant, and consider exclusively on 
their merits such proposals as must presently be made. 
If, as is in every way likely, the farmers demand the 
imposition of a duty on foreign wheat or flour, it 
will not suffice for The Times to produce a quotation, 
applicable to very different times and circumstances, 
from Sir Robert Peel and consider the matter closed : 
we must take into account the fact that, after a certain 
stage, the ordinary working-man consumer reaps no 
benefit from the low price of wheat. His loaf costs 
him just as much at 27s. a quarter as it did at 40s. 
We do not say the argument is unanswerable: only 
that it establishes a prima, facie case for discussion, in 
that it goes to show that agriculture is being ruined to 
enrich the miller and the corndealer. Our safety lies 
in a similar attitude in regard to all articles of foreign 
import. Let it be known abroad that, although we 
are in no mood for a McKinley Tariff, yet we shall 
have no hesitation in taxing anything and everything, 
when to do so is clearly to our advantage: and the effect 
will be extremely salutary. And if it be said that, in 
the face of the delusion of the present Government 
that it is a Free Trade Ministry, this advice is 
impracticable, the answer is that in prosperous 
times that would be true enough. But just now 
the country is having an expensive object-lesson in 
political economy that will open its ears to common 
sense. What is wanted is only that the vast number 
of people who in private hold and express these 
Common-sensible views, should take courage to declare 
them. The dread of the Common Voter has hitherto 
been much too general. No intelligent man in the 
Empire disputes that the noisy, ambitious, half- 
educated charlatans who pose as Labour-leaders are 
marshalling their followers to perdition. Comes the 
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appointed hour when it shall be revealed to these 
how deeply their trust has been placed in ‘blind 
mouths.’ Poor Hodge's fate is a case in point, 
Agrarian agitation, the championship of most noto- 
rious demagogues, close combination, universal sym. 
pathy—what have they done for him? What but 
eleven shillings a week or notice to quit? The moral 
is, that to help the servant you must not begin by 
Jugulating the master. : 


A DEAD CREED 


. - les méchants sont buveurs d'eau. C'est bien 

prouvé par le Deluge. Our Democrats (who 
know not humour) hold that, because Toryism was 
annihilated for a time by the Reform Bill, all Con. 
servatives must worship Laissez-Faire. The only 
excuse for their belief is that the friends of Laissez. 
Haire, call them Liberals, Conservatives, or Whigs, 
have found it convenient, in a choice of evils, to vote 
for us. ‘They prefer, since the day of governance must 
come, to be governed by intelligent persons. 

But the first principle of Toryism is Regulation. The 
landed interest of England, it is conventional to believe, 
maintains itself by the influx of new men. Our some- 
time opponents, that is, after they have made it 
sufficiently unprofitable to own land, are in the habit of 
buying estates. But they cannot buy therewith the 
right to speak for us. They must be on our side, 
against spoliation. But we need not adopt their ideas. 
The old Liberals (and with them, of course, the Con- 
servatives, who were forced to conform to their dogmas 
or who were bred in an atmosphere of their fallacies) 
were individualists. ‘lo them, the material welfare of 
the individual was the end of political institutions. And 
the means thereto was the abolition of as many 
institutions as possible: of all institutions, in 
point of fact, except the Police. The end of the 
Gladstonian, of course, is the same. He is all for 
the happiness of the pig-trough. But, finding that 
Liberalism is a failure (as assuring not the happiness 
of the individual, nor anything at all but the ruin 
of the State), he would rely, like ourselves, on paternal 
despotism. Yet his originality is great. For his 
despotism must still be the despotism of the Unit. 
And he persists in discouraging the Police. Or, at 
best, when his leanings are not purely anarchical, he 
desires (with the Socialist) to oppress the educated, 
the wealthy, and the capable for the benefit of the 
useless, unadmirable mass. The ‘Tory, on the other 
hand, would regulate all classes, and all efforts, for the 
good of the State. 

Here, of course, we are at issue wilh the Common 
Conservative. The principles of the Liberty and 
Property Defence League, we admit, are opposed — 
not only to the tendency of the age (that might 
be to their credit) but—to the spirit of our lav. 
They are builded on a deliberate confusion of real and 
personal property. And whoso prates of his freedom 
to do what he will with his own is in the case of the 
meanest Radical believer in the Rights of Ma». 
Freedom is only tolerable when it happens to be, 
and for the reason that it is, to the common advantage. 
In the time of Elizabeth, and afterwards, while ve 
were shaping our Empire, commerce, industry, ag" 
culture, and finance were considered simply as meals 
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to national power. Kconomic doctrine was not a 
gience of wealth at all. ‘The Mercantile System 
aimed at bettering our position relatively to our 
neighbours. After Waterloo, when our maritime 
r was supreme, and we were without effective 
rivals, we were free for a time to follow the Liberal 
doctrinaires, and to aim merely at positive material 
prosperity. That was the epoch of the Great 
Exhibition. We had won the race, in fact; we had 
reached a ‘Tom 'Tiddler’s Ground, of a sort : and we were 
filling our pockets. The Manchester School preached no 
eternal truth, but the doctrine, temporarily opportune, 
that we were to take advantage of existing circum- 
stances to cast aside certain restrictions which we had 
outgrown, and so to secure as much wealth as possible. 
its success led, amongst a set of half-educated manufac- 
turers and priggish home-bred philosophers, to the 
shallowest of optimisms. All things would go well if 
the country were left unadministered. Only let us 
have few enough regulations, and wisdom should come 
of herself. The pursuit of private gain, however un- 
checked, must work for the public advantage: since 
wealth (in the Exhibition Era) was the end of exist- 
ence. But to-day the Exhibition Era is gone, unre- 
gretted. Politics are becoming serious again, At 
home we care for other things besides the bank 
accounts of our manufacturers. Abroad we have our 
rivals once more: and we are entering on a second 
struggle for power. It is necessary that we find us 
governors again, And that is why Lord Salisbury 
must return to power. 

It is ours, then, to frustrate the political Nihilism 
of the New Liberals by undoing the social work of the 
Old. Which is in every way a very pleasant revenge. 
We are to reconstruct the political organism ; and at 
the same time to assure our tenure of office: to re- 
constitute Toryism as a creed; and to restore its posi- 
tion as a party which can, in normal times, command a 
majority in the nation—by administering, as we began 
to administer six years ago, for the good of the people 
Your successful artisan holds feebleness 
He is our 


pow Cc 


as a whole. 
and incapacity in equal dread and dislike. 
natural ally. He suspects us still, of course. ‘The 
traditions of the last three generations are not easily 
forgotten. But his bread depends on efficient work 
being done in high places as in low. He is often a 
Radical by inheritance of phrase. But he wins his 
convictions by experience. And he is never democratic. 
His Trades Unions have taught him to elect capable 
officials, and to give them full control of the affairs 
which they understand. Which is the principle, not 
of Democracy but, of representative government—of 
the institutions, in a word, which are in our blood. 
Moreover, it is completely attuned to the end of 
Toryism: which is the sanity of the State. We are 
reverting, in effect, to the policy of Elizabethan 
times. The re-growth of guilds as of Chartered 
Companies; our fast-cropping Merchandise Marks Acts, 
Adulteration Acts, Half-Holiday Bills, and Vactory 
Acts; even our general (and wholesome) jealousy of 
alien immigration, are all symptoms of a desire to direct 
trade and industry in the ways of wisdom, cleanliness, 
and the public health. Which things were strange to 
the ideals of the Early-Victorian Liberal. We have 
learned somewhat from experience. We may not have 
another Statute of Apprentices: nor shall we give the 
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Haberdashers’ Company a Right of Search. But we 
have gone far in these last twenty years. It was an im- 
plied canon of Liberalism, for instance (to which, also, 
Mr. Bright once committed himself) that Adulteration 
was a form of Competition. Now, when our Grocers 
met in Conference at Manchester last Tuesday, no man 
of them dared complain of the inspection by which they 
are harassed. ‘I'hey desired only to know how and to 
what extent precisely they may sell their chicory and 
their margarine. So have our very Grocers become Eli- 
zabethan—in spite of themselves. Some day, no doubt, 
we shall have as strait an inspection of commodities in 
regard of their quality as we now insist on in the matter 
of weight. ‘Then even our County Councillors shall 
be half way on the road to ‘Toryism. 

There is some question, it is said, amongst working- 
men of a Ministry of Labour. Now a department so 
named might be tempted, it is more than possible, to 
beg certain questions. But many things will make it 
advisable, when we return to power, that we should 
contrive a reconstitution of the Board of ‘Trade. 
With our advent, the Ministry of Agriculture must 
become once more a real office. Might we not give 
Mr. Chaplin a colleague in a Minister of ‘Trade 
and Industry’ It is not merely that we have to 
collect statistics and to encourage arbitration. For 
at all events we are to regulate our industries 
at home. <And it is unwise that the Government, 
which is the brain of the country, should be left to 
deal through haphazard functionaries with one of the 
most important of its duties. We cannot be nose-led 
by the Mere Conservative. Social legislation, for the 
next few years, must be on Tory lines. It shall be the 
salvation of England: and our title to power, 


‘THE KING IS DEAD’ — 


¢ JINGLING medley of purloined conceits, Out- 

babying Wordsworth and out-glittering Keats.’ 
Thus the first Bulwer of the young man whom, with a 
reminiscence (no doubt: for Bulwer was nothing if not 
adaptive) of the ‘ Mlle. Mardoche’ that Heine labelled 
a namesake of the Englishman’s withal, he was further 
pleased to dub ‘ Miss Alfred.’ It was not true, of 
course ; but it would have mattered nothing had it 
been an absolute description. For nobody worth his 
salt was ever killed by a phrase ; and there never has 
been, nor ever will be, anybody worth his salt who, if 
he make verses at all, has not begun by making bad 
ones. Indeed, that section of ‘the ever-budding 
youth of the world’ which loves to decant its foolish- 
ness into the vase of poesy need never despair of 
good performance in the future merely because it 
is incapable of aught save promise in the present. 
The earliest of Shelley is but sorry trash; there 
are beginnings of Wordsworth that none but a 
professing Wordsworthian can read without a blush ; 
not many of the chosen of Mr. ‘Traill would 
care to sign the Hours of Idleness of the late Lord 
Byron. ‘The fact is, the Wicked Critic may hurt the 
tyro’s feelings, but he cannot kill the tyro’s talent ; 
and to be young and write verses is to enjoy a set of 
conditions worth all the martyrdoms a legion of Wicked 
Critics can inflict: especially as the tyro, if talent he 
have, has his revenge in his own hands, and the example 
of Alfred Tennyson, if example he need, to show how 
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poses of which none deemed it capable before he ¢ 


ame, 
And this fact—which is beyond questioning—sugocst, 





full and great, in certain circumstances, that revenge 
ean be. There is no doubt that Bulwer’s spiteful 
couplets hurt their subject ; for he hit back savagely, another :—that Lord 'Tennyson’s position was jp ‘ 
and approved himself as handsome a giver (as Peter sense official. He was the Poet Laureate as well as thy 
Corcoran would have put it) as any in the ring. But poet of the race; and he invested his office with 
that was not enough for him. He was content, in- fine a dignity of art, he associated it so intimately with 
deed, with nothing less than the absolute sovereignty a sense of the highest literature, that to confer jt on 
of English verse ; and, having seized upon the throne, any but the strongest and the best endowed of those 
he kept his conquest against all comers till the very he has left behind were au insult to his memory and 
end. Nor is it hard to pluck out the heart of his a reproach upon the place he held. It is not certajy 
mystery: which is, simply, this. Ie had an im- that Mr. Swinburne would accept the Laureateship 
mense respect for his gift, and treated it as it de- even if it were offered him: indeed his feeling in the 
served. No writer—not Virgil himself, we take it— matter has yet, we believe, to be avowed. But that 
was ever more careful that his fame should still be it should be offered, that it should be left for him to 
justified by his achievement. It has pleased some take or leave, of that, if literature have aught to do 
critics of late to advance the opinion that, while the with it, and if the chief qualification for the Laureate. 
Laureate was no doubt the better poet his (so-called) ship be that primacy in the art of poetry which the late 
rival, Robert Browning, was incontestably the ‘greater Laureate enjoyed—of that, we say, there neither is nor 
thinker” It may be true: though as Browning left can be any reasonable doubt. 
his thoughts, however ‘great, but half made out, It may be that the question is settled as we write: 
so that as often as not you are fain to wonder also, it may be that, as was the case with the succes. 
if the ‘thinker’ who begat them knew precisely sion of Wordsworth, there will be a lapse of six 
what himself was driving at, it is difficult to months, in order to deal with the succession of Tenny- 
determine the foundations on which this judg- son. Certain it is that candidates, avowed or not, 
ment rests. ‘This, however, is by the way. What really are already in the field, and that “tis even betting on 
concerns us in the connection is that ‘Tennyson, how- some three of them at least. But, if there be no ques- 
ever insignificant his thoughts, was still resolute to tion of literature—if the best man’s chance be no better 
believe them ‘great,’ and to give them the fullest, the (but rather worse) than a common sprinter’s—then, 
clearest, the most triumphant expression of which the why not make it an open competition? In effect, why 
art of speech was capable. He saw no merit in limit the field to three? And, since we may not have 
obscurity: rightly or wrongly, he appears to have held the nearest to King Alfred, why not the nearest to 
that whatever is worth ‘thinking’ is worth saying as King Coll? Mr. Lang, who does everything well, 
clearly and well as it can be said. And, by his practice would be equal to the supply of any number of blithe 
of the faith, though it appears to have been damaging ballades of welcome—to a British infant, a German 
to his reputation as a ‘thinker, he was enabled to make bridegroom, a bride from Araby or Muscovy—to the 
verses not a few that can only perish with the language purveying of any quantity of well-bred rondeaus of 
wherein he wrought. regret: then why should Mr. Lewis Morris be 
He lies in the Abbey now ; and it is fair to say that preferred before Mr. Lang? Mr. Gosse, again, has 
none of the great Englishmen that preceded him done all sorts of verse but the official sort: then why 
thither had better deserved the honour. But it is Should Sir Edwin Arnold be taken and Mr. Gosse be 
the merest nonsense to assume, as some have ylone, left? And Mr, Sims—why should there not be for 
that poesy died with him, or that nobody need work once a People’s Laureate? a Laureate who might 
in verse now he has ceased from working: for if any- thrill the breast of Bermondsey even as Mr. Alfred 
body do, then certainly nobody will buy him. Mr. Austin might hope to touch the well-consorted bosom 
William Morris, for instance, is a poet with a public, of Clapham? And Mr. Robert Bucha—but that way 
and there is no earthly reason for believing that he will madness lies. In truth, Mr. ‘Traill and his Seventy- 
ask his publishers to put up their shutters because a ‘Two make speculation impossible. ‘The thing is in the 
greater than himself has done as all men must do, each ap of the gods; ‘ there let it lay.’ 
in his time; nor is it probable that the other Mr. 
Morris, who sold so well with the Laureate living, will 





Pe? ) rrryret ¥ y 
sell any the worse with the Laureate dead. Such a POREUGAL IN ENDLA 
contention holds but too well in the case of the Great MONG the mysterious claims of the weak over the 
Auk; but it does not hold at all in that of a distin- strong, the Portuguese religious patronage over 


guished poet. Is the King dead? Then,’ Live the British subjects in British India is probably the most 
King! ‘That is the true way of it. Lord ‘Tennyson inexplicable and humiliating. As a general rule, the 
has passed, but Mr. Swinburne is with us still, and Mr. inter-relations between Rome and the subjects of the 
Swinburne is such an ‘inventor of harmonies, such an Roman Church are matters that scarcely concern the 
artist in verbal music, such a master of rhyme and political life of Britons. ‘The double loyalty—des- 
rhythm and metre, as never worked in English. True, pite Mr. Gladstone in his ancient pose as Cassandra 
he has the defects of his qualities—is verbose, diffuse, —has so far proved empirically possible and un- 
excessive, extravagant—and is never likely to be attended by any of the dangers attached to it by 
either to the few or to the many what Lord ‘Tennyson _ politicians agog for a boom. But despite the facility 
was to both many and few. But, when all is said, he with which spiritual allegiance and temporal allegiance 
remains a master incomparable and unique, who has are used to be accommodated in the same conscience, 
greatly extended the limits of his art, has renewed the there has arisen in British India an order of things 
‘ plastic’ of verse, and has bent the language to pur- which, ripening like a field, is fast growing intolerable 
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to Roman Catholic British subjects. ‘The matter is 
one in which a remote world professes the faintest 
interest, but it is one nevertheless which intimately 
involves the dignity of the Empire and the integrity 
of certain British interests. Before any examination 
of the facts there is this notable thing to mark: that 
throughout this strange controversy the British sub- 
jects in India who are affected by it give a heart-whole 
loyalty to that dignity and that integrity ; that, more- 
over, it is precisely this galling interference of an alien 
ower—although by lip-service confirmed by the con- 
vention of the Vatican—which has wrought those 
British subjects into a vehement condition of protest, 
of aversion, and of just indignation. 

These in brief are the facts of the situation. Of old, 
when Portugal first set her foot in India, there were 
attached to her rulers enormous ecclesiastical privi- 
leges as Protectors and Patrons of the Catholic Churches 
in the ast. Her civil power presently lapsed—lapsed 
into the hands of the Dutch and the British; and 
there remained to her no more than the spiritual powers 
wherewith she had been invested by Rome in her hey- 
day of temporal prosperity. But for the discharge 
of these spiritual functions her poverty found scant 
opportunity ; and the supposed religious interests of 
these lands waned so deplorably that at length the 
Papacy deemed fit personally to interefere. Bishops 
were directly appointed from the Vatican, and some 
poor show of authority was made. Then, when her 
own incompetence for spiritual government had been 
abundantly proved, Portugal, as it were in a pet of 
jealousy, interfered and—as one has put it recently 
with neatness and epigram—‘ vehemently and _persist- 
ently objected to the accomplishment of that which 
she could not herself accomplish.” For two long cen- 
turies she played her ignoble’ part. Dissensions and 
schisms were sown among the Catholics of India. 
At last, and with a surprising and most impolitic 
suddenness, Pius IX. in 1857 yielded to the Portu- 
guese claims and, by concordat, he established the 
King of Portugal as the patron of the highest ecclesi- 
astical titles of India. So monstrous a decision bore its 
own uncouth fruit, and so much opposed to order were 
the results that, some six years ago, an attempt was 
made by the present Pope to relieve the situation. But 
although some such relief was certainly obtained, the 
King of Portugal does at this hour still appoint the 
spiritual rulers of an enormous bulk of British subjects 
and, as a writer in 7J'he 7'imes points out, ‘ indirectly 
nominates chaplains to Her Majesty’s forces.” 

If the British Roman Catholic subjects of India had 
been content to submit to the nominees of Portugal ; if 
they had chosen to accept the situation as either in- 
different or palatable, there would have been need for 
very few words. But, in point of fact, they were pre- 
pared for no such submission. ‘To the Pope they offer 
a spiritual, not a political, allegiance ; to the King of 
Portugal they acknowledge no allegiance of any kind 
whatsoever. ‘They have a clergy of their own race to 
which they are prepared to show the religious respect 
they hold to be due; and there is foisted upon them 
a clergy of an alien race for which they have no 
respect at all—a clergy which even a high Vatican 
dignitary has declared to be devoid of ‘the most ele- 
mentary theological knowledge, to be possessed of an 
‘undisciplined temper, whose avaricious lives are a 
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scandal to their profession and their supposed faith. 
The complication then has issues wider than those of a 
mere clerical controversy: it is here a question of 
the sacrifice of the peace of our fellow-countrymen 
through an interference they heartily repudiate, 
and are using every effort to abolish and destroy. 
Moreover the difficulty is greatly simplified by the 
well-known feelings which His Holiness cherishes 
towards the ridiculous, but too effective, pretensions of 
the throne of Portugal. He suffers the success of 
those pretensions, it is said, but would willingly wipe 
them out of the world. And His Holiness is a cautious 
man and hates to offend a friendly nation. And the 
British Government is very supine, and is inclined to 
think that Roman Catholics in India must endure the 
consequences of their beliefs. Meanwhile, those 
harassed men prepare petitions and make passionate 
entreaty ; and one can sympathise with their prayer, 
for, in some minute way, the honour of our country- 
men is at stake: which is a paint worthy of some con- 
sideration, 


A UNIVERSITY IN DISTRESS 


iG should move the pity of gods and men that an 

Institution so venerable and fulfilling so honour- 
able a purpose as the University of Cambridge should 
be forced to appeal to the generosity of the benevolent. 
But that, in effect, is the meaning of the official 
address which the Vice-Chancellor delivered at the 
beginning of ‘Term in his survey of the Academic 
Commonwealth. It is not the first time that attention 
has been drawn to the poverty of the University by her 
highest and most responsible officer: but we have Dr. 
Peile’s authority that never before ‘has the strain to 
meet the necessary annual expenses, to say nothing of 
the outlay needed for the natural development of the 
teaching, been more seriously felt... Of the reality of 
this financial embarrassment there can be no doubt. 
The resident members of the Senate know too well the 
shifts and straits of economy to which the University is 
constrained to resort. In every department the most 
rigid parsimony is enforced: certain branches of study 
are stinted of their proper reward : and after every effort 
it is only with the utmost difficulty that the budget is 
balanced. Last June the University Library, having 
in the inevitable expansion of such institutions built 
certain rooms, applied for a grant of £300 to buy 
fittings. Even this could not be given; and the 
University is debarred from the use of the said rooms 
for the want of a few hundred pounds. By itself the 
incident seems trivial, but those who are sensible of the 
needs of Cambridge know that it is but a typical 
instance of University finance. 

The distress is not entirely due to the diminution of 
income. For the University—regarded as distinct 
from the Colleges—has, except from its trust funds, 
practically no endowment. Of an income of over 
£50,000 available for general purposes, scarce £3000 
comes from investments or land. This amount has of 
course been diminished in the lean times of the last 
decade of years, but so small a sum is not a factor 
important enough to disturb the financial balance. 
Wellnigh the whole revenue is raised by internal 
taxation: by fees, by taxes, and by contributions from 
the Colleges. The last source of income has been 
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diminished by the prevailing depression: for the 
Colleges, whose fortunes depend so closely on agricul- 
ture, have suffered grievously, and have been com- 
pelled to ask for a temporary reduction of their con- 
tributions to the University funds. 

The last Commission, by whose statutes the Univer- 
sity is now governed, sitting before the terrible years 
of depression, regarded the future with hopes 
that have been disappointed. Anticipating a steady 
increase in the income of the Colleges, they assessed 
their future contributions on an ascending scale, and 
sanctioned expenses which the University fund could 
not meet without increase of income. ‘lherein lies the 
key to the situation. The present embarrassment, in 
part due to a diminishing revenue, is mainly caused by 
the acceptance of responsibilities which have proved too 
onerous. None can blame Cambridge for adapting 
herself to the new demands of education. Within 
thirty years the number of her students has been 
doubled : new branches of study have been instituted 
and organised, and at no time in her history has the 
teaching both of the University and the Colleges been 
so careful and so efficient. In particular she has identi- 
fied herself with the cause of Natural Science. In less 
than twenty years she has started a school, built labora- 
tories, instituted professorships and lectureships. So 
strenuous, indeed, have been her efforts that every 
branch of Natural Science is now represented : her 
students bulk as largely as those of any other school ; she 
has a Medical Faculty whose primacy is undisputed in 
England. All this has demanded a generous expendi- 
ture: and, having once accepted the responsibility of 
teaching Science, the University has never drawn back, 
but has met every requirement to the best of her 
ability. Moreover, Natural Science is practically desti- 
tute of endowment ; so that the burden has been thrown 
on the Common Funds. ‘The consequence is that 
almost half the University revenue is spent either in 
the maintenance of Natural Science Teaching, or on its 
endowment by the provision of laboratories and the like 
appliances. With the result that other Studies suffer, 
and even the demands of Natural Science cannot be 
fully met. 

To sum up the situation: Cambridge is feeling the 
results of the general depression, but the Colleges are 
more keenly smitten hereby than the University. 
The University cannot, therefore, exact her dues 
in full. Thus straitened in her resources, she has 
to meet the necessities of new Studies; and, being 
in this dilemma, it is scarce possible for her to fulfil 
her obligations from year to year. Many of her 
teachers are working for a remuneration the most inade- 
quate: many branches of learning are entirely un- 
recognised ; and in every sphere of action she is 
fettered by the necessity of economy. Relief can only 
come from fresh endowment. Cambridge, at any 
rate, is no place of ‘ medieval wealth’ (as the fond 
and foolish New Journalist loves to assert): she needs 
the generosity of the rich as much as any Provincial 
College. Her dignity forbids recourse to the common 
methods of raising money. Bazaars are out of the 
question, and she would suffer and be still rather than 
become the object of Mansion House Charity. But 
there is no reason why a prompt and generous response 
should not be given to Dr. Peile’s suggestion that 
‘wealthy men, interested in education, should give out 
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of their abundance to enable Cambridge to hold her 
own in carrying on the proper work of the University: 


RACINGS AND RATINGS 


HE past season has seen the racing fleet split 
into two distinct divisions of large and sinall 
in the South. ‘The 10-rater class has been for some 
time practically extinct, owing to the fact that no one 
has cared to outbuild the Decima ; while of the twenties 
it will be remembered that the owner of two Dragon 
has had everything his own way for as many seasons, 
and no new yacht of the size was laid down last 
winter. ‘The matches in these classes throughout the 
season have therefore been contested by craft which 
should now be sailing among the cruisers, inas- 
much as the champions, save when Dragon II. 
would deign to exhibit her unquestioned superiority 
over her fellows, magnanimously stayed away. ‘This is 
matter for regret. It may be urged that tens and 
twenties are inconvenient for cruising purposes, their 
interior being necessarily crammed with sails; but 
those who have both raced and cruised in Decima 
know how absurdly this objection is exaggerated, 
‘The Clyde, moreover, boasts a new 10-rater in )’seult, 
who has proved herself the equal of last year’s Dora, 
and that without the costly appendage of a gun-metal 
centre-plate. With this solitary exception in the 
North, there has been no racing worth the name 
except among boats under a rating of 5, the 40- 
raters, and between /verna and Meteor (née Thistle); 
nor does there seem any immediate prospect of the 
intervening classes being duly filled. 

The several contests between .Weteor and Iverna 
were no doubt of extreme interest, in that victory 
was ever doubtful until the finish, which was often 
close. Also, there was a large display of spurious 
sentiment over the so-called International character 
of the matches among those who chose to forget 
that the German Emperor's purchase had formerly 
represented England against America, and was being 
sailed by an English crew and a famous Southampton 
skipper, who, notoriously, would not hesitate to order 
‘any bloomin’ Dutchman’ below. ‘To the yachting 
world the success of England or Germany was of 
small importance. Jverna was well established as 
the fastest yacht in all weathers; and it was known 
that she was handicapped by not having had_ her 
copper stripped off during the previous winter. 
Moreover, both vessels were theoretically obsolete; 
each being of a type that has been vastly improved 
during the last few years. The supremacy of a 
champion racing-yacht has never been so brief as of 
late; a fact abundantly illustrated of the 40-raters. 
‘Two years ago Creole was pre-eminent; the next 
year saw her defeated by the new boats, Jeverie 
and Thalia, the latter of whom swept the board. 
With the present season came three other new 
forties, who have driven Reverie and Creole into 
the cruising class, and left Thalia almost prizeless. 
It cannot be doubted but that- a new vessel of 
Iverna’s rating on the same lines as Queen Mab 
would be as far superior to her as Queen Mab is 
to Creole, or as (over the water) the latest creations 
of the Herreshoffs are to such yachts as Mayflower, 
Puritan, and Volunteer. And yet it has been solemnly 
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asserted that the German Emperor has decided to 
have next year a second try at the America Cup with 
his now old-fashioned Meteor! Of vastly different 
importance is the report that an American yachtsman 
has ordered a new 84 ft. boat of the Herreshoffs, which 
he proposes to bring to England to compete for the 
International trophy offered in vain for two years past 
by the old Red Squadron of Ryde; also for the Cape 
May and Brenton Reef Cups, which the Genesta brought 
back with her from America, and which are now held 
by the /verna. Should the rumour of this invasion be 
confirmed, it will boot our yachtsmen to be up and 
doing their best. 

At the moment building is at a standstill in our own 
waters, owing to the uncertainty as to the forthcoming 
decision of the Yacht Racing Association with regard 
to the rating rule. The existing regulation, which 
only taxes length on the water-line and sail-area, is 
nearing the end of its seven years span. On the whole, 
it has justified its authors. The objectionable plank- 
on-edge type of racer has been eliminated ; and, though 
crafty designers delight in evading the spirit of any 
clause which is binding on them, we have (save in the very 
small classes) got a set of racing yachts which are ad- 
mirable sea-boats also, and are well adapted for cruising 
when their butterfly life as clippers is ended. Indeed, 
there would be little cause for grumbling if the existing 
rule were retained in its entirety for the larger boats for 
yet another seven years: with the addition of certain 
special clauses added, having reference to the fry that 
do not exceed a rating of 5. It has been proposed to 
abolish the taxing of sail-area; for that in heavy 
weather a long model with diminished canvas can run 
away from a rival who has sacrificed length to a spread 
of canvas only possible in light breezes. ‘To this it 
should be answer enough that it is a designer's 
business to determine a proportion between the two 
that shall err in neither direction. It is obvious, more. 
over, that some limit must be put upon the sail-area, 
else all manner of extravagant devices would ensue. 
Another objection to the rule—that the poor man is 
thereby too easily distanced by the rich —seems equally 
futile. very rule must necessarily tend towards 
lightness of construction : seeing that displacement is 
an unavoidable factor in every system of measurement ; 
for the lower the centre of gravity the less the length, 
breadth, or depth. And lightness of construction un- 
questionably means expense. This is unfortunate, ‘tis 
true enough ; for the man of slender pocket is deterred 
from building thereby: the more especially as his 
venture, in proportion to its fragility, will be the less 
serviceable as a cruiser when its racing days are done. 
Here, then, is another problem for the builder: the 
happy mean between strength and lightness. If a man 
choose to employ aluminium at sixteen times the cost 
of steel, or gold instead of gun-metal, he does but 
logically extend the principle which allows lead 
ballast in place of iron, If it be impossible to 
employ sumptuary laws directly, there is surely no 
need to introduce them indirectly. 





Seeing, therefore, 


that sail-area must still be reckoned, and that length 
is the salient feature in a hull, it seems likely that the 
rule may well be left alone; thus only can we remain 
on equal terms of contention with America, our only 
serious antagonist, who also holds these two to be 
most important items, though her formula be not pre- 
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cisely similar to our own. Further, the yachts we have 
will be unduly unclassed before their time. ‘The smaller 
boats, below a rating of 5, are manifestly of far less 
importance, however popular the racing in these little 
classes may become. For them the Y.R.A. may with- 
out much difficulty make certain additions to the 
existing rule. Let its official measurers have power to 
refuse a rating certificate should there be a dangerous 
weakness in construction; and, if necessary, let such 
abnormal developments as bulb-keels and excess of 
overhang be entirely forbidden. But, despite all that 
has been said to the contrary, it is well to remember 
that these tiny affairs are intrinsically racing machines, 
and, after all, it is of small moment what extravagances 
of design and construction are exampled in them. ‘The 
present rule has worked well, and though to invent 
more startling formula were easy, there can be no 
possible guarantee that they would be any more 
effectual in checkmating the ingenuity of a too cunning 
designer. 


THE USES OF HISTORY 
\ R. LECKY’S address on the uses of history 


has real philosophic value. History teaching 
by comparison is of profound importance to all them 
that would rule; but the historian cited of the 
modern demagogue, generally the leader-writer of a 
Radical print, is at best an empiricist, and is mostly a 
common quack: so that from the days of Gracchus 
to the days of Gladstone such guidance from him as has 
reached the masses has been as a Jack-o'-Lanthorn, 
or a wrecker’ beacon, leading commonwealths and 
kingdoms to their doom. 

Concerning which none can speak with better 
authority than the last representative of the Volun- 
teers of Grattan who is yet the strongest supporter 
of the Union. It is urged for party purposes that, 
inasmuch as a Parliament of popular and influential 
Protestant landlords, did (?/ they did) govern Ireland 
for certain years with credit, and with only one serious 
rebellion: therefore a set of individuals—some known 
to their friends as ‘sweeps’, others the tools of the 
most intolerant of Catholic priesthood:, most of them 
ignorant and devoid of means, and all elected for the 
expulsion from Ireland of the representatives of 
Grattan’s Parliament and to make things unpleasant 
for the Crown—will govern the country for all time 
with an even greater amount of credit to themselves 
and of safety to the Empire than the aforesaid Protes- 
tant landlords. In truth, this is all the historical case 
for Separation; and Mr. Lecky, knowing the history of 
Ireland as few men know it, has been first and last a 
politician. In his youth he declared for the picturesque 
and sentimental cause for which Grattan spoke and 
Davis sang, and which sometimes sounds (as from the 
grave) in the writings of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy ; and 
his indictment of Clare and Castlereagh remains to show 
that he has kept his faith unchanged. But, being a 
scientific historian, he has accepted facts. For good or 
ill, the forces of British Radicalism, of agrarian greed, of 
priestly bigotry and Fenian treason, have sent Grattan’s 
Ireland the way of the Pre-Adamite world: so that an 
Assembly in College Green would have about as great 
a likeness to the Lords and Commons of 1782 as the 
Chambers of living France bear to the Estates-General 
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of Philip the Fair. In the politics of to-day there is no 
place for the men of °82. And it says everything for 
Mr. Lecky, both as historian and as man, that he 
should accept and act upon the fact. 

But the dangers of false history are not confined to the 
presentation of misleading analogies. As Mr. Lecky 
warned his hearers, a far more subtle peril—one which 
may, and does, distract men of parts and education 
from their political duty—lies in the heresy of historic 
fatalism. It is said that the destinies of States are 
beyond human control. It is contended that, because the 
germs of the disease which killed old France in 1789 
may be traced even to the thirteenth century; because 
itcan be shown how century after century the said 
germs in the body politic grew and throve, and that all 
sorts of different contingencies tended to foster the 
disease : therefore they made the escapades of Robes- 
pierre altogether inevitable. Also: inasmuch as Re- 
publicanism was more or less latent in the political 
consciences of the first English colonists of America ; 
and inasmuch as the statesmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury understood not colonial polities: therefore, it is 
affirmed, there was no escaping a General Washington 
in the eighteenth century and a Citizen Carnegie in the 
nineteenth, with the political environments which made 
them what they were and are. But this, as Mr. Lecky 
showed, is purest moonshine. A single strong man, nay, 
a man of very modest abilities, could have turned the 
Revolution into a peaceful path. And only want of 
tact and the foreign policy that had bereaved us of our 
continental allies lost us America: indeed, America 
herself could scarce believe in her own good luck, when 
we gave up the game. 

Revolutions, in fact, although the fuel on which they 
feed may have been storing through the ages, are mostly 
the work of a very small minority of desperadoes, 
assisted by the folly and the terror of the public which, 
if it could but realise how things stood, would make short 
work of them. In historic States the need for drastic re- 
form does sometimes exist: the need for revolution never. 
Every large section of wage-earners in a community 
bears a necessary part in the social organism, and can 
have no interest in the red ruin which must follow on 
the destruction of the social shell ; and therefore society 
is never endangered if sectional opinion be not hope- 
lessly ignorant or hopelessly depraved. ‘To corrupt or 
mislead such sectional opinion is the first necessity of 
the revolutionary demagogue. And the best proof of 
the unnatural character of his work lies, as Mr. Lecky 
shows, in the melancholy and confused history of such 
States as sever their connection with the past. Latter- 
day France has still the social characteristics of the 
France of the Eighteenth Century: but her constitu- 
tion is an exotic grown and fostered in defiance of the 
conditions and the history of her people. In °89, on 
the basis of the old Constitution, it would have been 
possible to have given every class in the community 
its proper representation and to have adapted the old 
estates of Noblesse, Clergy, and Commons to modern 
requirements. Such a Constitution would have saved 
her the troubles she has suffered from the usurpation of 
her Tiers-Etat : which, not being the entire nation, yet 
claims to be all the State, and therefore forces both 
Noblesse and Clergy into indifference, or into active 
hostility, to the general weal. 

The special dangers to be averted by a study of 
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history are ignorance and cowardice ; and now, if ever, 
is the time when history should be studied. That 
grim hoax the senior member for Northampton 
has just put off upon a_ respectable and serious 
American editor is ample proof of it. In an article 
in The North American Review Mr. Labouchere jg 
pleased to play the Devil’s Advocate at his country’s 
cost ; and he is confident—and rightly so—in the gulli- 
bility of his readers; and he offers them such history 
as no fourth-form boy was ever switched for perpe- 
trating. He will have it that our wars of the eigh- 
teenth century were wars of folly or aggression: and 
this, though as even the Radical historian knows our 
difficulties with France in the days of the Second George 
arose (1) because certain French adventurers were re- 
solved to use the native Indian princes as tools whereby 
to found an Indian Empire and thereby spoil our trade ; 
and (2) because in America other I’renchmen insisted on 
constructing a range of forts, to keep the inland part of 
the Continent for themselves and their sons for ever, 
More: the Spirit of 7'ruth being mighty within him, 
he ascribes our death-grapple with Napoleon to the 
fact that our Government would not hail that 
brigand of genius Emperor: this in the teeth of 
history and the fact that, having recognised him 
as Virst Consul, we were forced into war with him 
by his attacks on our interests and allies, and his 
determination to intrigue against us in the Fast, 
some time before he took to posing as a_ second 
Charlemagne. The truth is that throughout the 
eighteenth centurv the policy of the French Foreign 
Ottice was directed to the ruin of our trade and 
our colonial empire. Mr. Labouchere gives the ‘Tory 
journalist the benefit of his hatred; but it would be 
interesting to know what he really thinks of that humble 
‘scribe’ who asserts (in The Daily Chronicle) his acrid 
rubbish to be true. 


OUTSIDE THE ABBEY 
(THE MAN IN THE STREET) 


‘ | ee in the right cause, death in the wrong 
cause, trumpets of Victory, groans of defeat: 

Yes; but it’s better to go for the Abbey than chuck 
your old bones out in the street. 

Life is a march and a battle (there’s some of us make 
it a kind of review !): 

But how if you never get out on parade, and there's not 
any fighting to do? 

Hands in your pockets, eyes on the pavement, where in 
the world is the fun of it all ? 

But a row—but a rush—but a face for your fist! Then 
a crash through the dark—and a fall ; 

And they carry you—where ? Does it matter a damn? 
You can look at them in your pride ; 

For you've had your will of a new front-door and your 
foot on the mat inside. 

In fact, you’ve done a pitch for yourself, and it’s all a 
parcel of stuff, 

And nobody knows, nor looks your way, nor cares. 
But you know, and that’s enough. 

‘Death in the wrong cause, death in the right!’ O it’s 
plain as a last year’s comic song :— 

For the thing is, give us a cause—just that !—and we'll 
die for it, cheerfully, right or wrong. 
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MODERN MEN 
JOHN OWEN, D.D. 


HE best defender of the Established Church in 
1 Wales, he comes from a peasant farm in Carnarvon- 
shire, his father is yet a deacon with the Calvinistic Method- 
ists, he went as a boy to the Methodist Sunday-school, 
in many ways he is still the Methodist Minister. Tor the 
Saxon tongue comes not naturally to his mouth ; and for 
the controversies of platform and press his soul burns 
with the true Celtic fire ; and he loves the strife of politics. 
He was destined for the preacherhood and he went to a 
grammar school in Carnarvonshire, and afterwards to Jesus 
College, Oxford, still believing with no small fierceness in 
the paternal hope. Here, however, he read hard, took a 
second class in classics and mathematics, and gradually 
revolted against a form of faith he has described as the 
creed of the French lawyer. Intruth he knew by bitter 
experience how its damnation of innocent mirth and its 
canonisation of hypocrisy and intolerance have blighted the 
village life of the Principality ; so he presently took orders 
in the Church of England; and soon after found him- 
self classical lecturer at St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
Now, Lampeter, situate in the pleasant shire of Cardigan, 
is the place to which the hill farms send their youth 
to learn something of theology and the humaner letters, 
that it may minister in the Church of England. The 
material is none of the best, for the brightest lads are 
at Oxford, and—Calvinism and Saving Grace notwith- 
standing—your average Welsh lad is well spiced with 
original naughtiness ‘To teach him Latin, who ofttimes 
knows not English, is no easy task; and after two 
years ‘tis one still harder to prevent him from for- 
getting his Welsh. Yet Dr. Owen, though not a 
first-rate scholar, and though too much of a school-boy 
to be a don, was able to manage him well and well 
enough. His industry was enormous: as he knew his 
men, he contrived to teach, where a Kennedy or a 
Jebb might have left them more ignorant than he found 
them. New and timid lads had in hima brother and a 
fellow-man, and, being neither bullied nor astounded, 
conceived a respect for truth and goodness as things 
excellent in themselves. Owen, moreover, was ever a care- 
ful student whose mind still brooded on the fortunes 
of his race: so, while reading much theology, a little 
biology, and a certain amount of Hegel (who especially 
appeals to your modern Welshman), he wrote hard for 
the vernacular press, and pondered with deep and fervid 
interest the elements in native politics, From Lampeter 
he passed to the head-mastership of Llandovery, which 
competes with Brecon for the primacy of the educational 
establishments in Wales. He was not a great head- 
master as Arnold was, nor even so good as his rival of 
Brecon, the present Bishop of Bangor: he inspired not 
terror enough: but he made up for it partly by his 
geniality of character, partly by a gift of that diplomacy or 
tact by which the Celtic race is ever ruled. Especially was 
he successful in dealing with the denominational difficulty ; 
to the jealous, vain, easily led, and as easily irritated Celts 
who fathered not a few of his boys, it still appeared 
his one desire that denominational scruples should 
always be consulted ; and so it came about that the said 
boys learned Church doctrine, and grew to love the Dean 
that was to be, and there came no thunder from the 
vernacular press. A result which none but a born states- 
man could have achieved! Also he had an excellent 
staff, and he turned out a fair number of winners of 
scholarships and a goodly array of honourable and truthful 
gentlemen : this last a piece of real good fortune for a land 
fulfilled of agitators and hypocrites. 
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And in time his name grew famous, and Bishop Edwards 
of St. Asaph, himself a former head-master of Llandovery, 
did wisely in that he offered him a vacant Deanery. St. 
Asaph (where Kentigern was Bishop, while Augustine’s mis- 
sion lay yet outside the pale of practical politics, and the 
Saxon prayed to Wodin) is the smallest city in the world, 
and boasts at present of the youngest Prelate. Like St. 
David's and like Llandaff, it is, in fact, a little village 
with a great Cathedral. Such village cities are the true 
mirror of Celtic life; for, left to himself, your Celt would 
never get beyond the agricultural stage of society. His 
language is still the language of the shepherd and the 
farmer ; it is only in religion that he can develop beyond 
the meanest needs of existence. Free to follow his bent, 
he would build him a fane, instal his Druid as ruler 
thereof, oblige him to visit and to preach, and, for the 
rest, drink and sing and let the world slide. Now 
if St. Asaph have the drawbacks of Arcadia, it has 
also the Arcadian charm. But Dr. Owen knew his 
countrymen, and he knew that the religious leader 
they will follow must be ever before their eyes— 
a fact the Welsh Bishop has yet to learn; and work- 
ing on these lines he beat the preacher from the field. 
Whenever you opened a Welsh paper it was nine to 
one that you would read of John Owen: now as the 
organiser of a Church congress, and now as the most 
conspicuous member of an Eisteddfod committee ; one 
day astonishing Liberationists by coming uninvited to a 
heathen and impious gathering, the next one speaking 
with logic and learning and common sense at an Inter- 
mediate Education conference at Shrewsbury. Week 
after week, month after month, Radical editors were 
startled and stung by long articles or epistles wherein 
short shrift was given to the statistical indecencies of 
the Liberationist lecturer, the hypocritical pretensions 
of the Tithe-Leaguer. And bitter was the cry from the 
Camp of the Agitators that one had arisen in Israel who 
could beat them at their own game and on their own 
ground. And still they thanked their heaven that there 
was but one. More: it is believed in Wales that the argu- 
ments advanced and the facts adduced in the speeches of 
Sir E. Clarke and Mr. Balfour in the last Welsh Dises- 
tablishment debate were inspired by this said one. ‘Tis 
certain that in the long and arduous struggle overthe Tithe 
Bills he was a power behind the scenes. It is reported— 
even—that on a memorable occasion he forced his way to 
the presence of Mr. Gladstone (then domiciled with the 
gifted Mr. Stuart Rendel, M.P.), and constrained that 
very evasive old politician to ‘chuck,’ in full Commons, 
the facts and statistics on which he had based his ad- 
hesion to the demand for Disestablishment. A feat the 
best diplomatist that lives might rejoice to own. 

On the platform he is excellent. His matter is in- 
teresting ; his points are sent well home; as he warms 
to his work he waxes eloquent; his line of Church 
defence is especially adapted to the feelings of his 
hearers; on many a Liberationist he has more than 
turned the tables, so his speeches in vain await reply. 
He has stripped the mask from Welsh Liberationism. 
Prejudice remains unconvinced ; but it has a decent ex- 
cuse no more. On misrepresentations of fact he comes 
down with a heavy hand: and ‘twas he that nailed 
to the counter the lie that the Church Congress made 
money by the sale of alcoholic liquors. But he is 
none of them that think the Church can be defended 
by polemics or diplomacy alone. To improve the gen- 
eral character of the clergy, and to exalt the repu- 
tation of the Church for scholarship and_ tolerance, 
in conjunction with Bishop Edwards, he has laboured 
not without effect. Wales is a land of hills, and her 
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clergy, isolated in their solitary valleys, are the natural 
prey of narrowness and sloth, To meet this difficulty 
Bishop and Dean established a set of clergy Reading 
Associations, developed diocesan conferences, interested 
the laity in clerical work, and generally worked their 
diocese endthwart and overlong. <A few aged incap- 
ables were dislodged and replaced by men of character 
and education ; and Mr. Gore, of Lux Mundt, was even 
brought to the Cathedral to address the clergy. 
(Twas a bold step in Wales, where only the other day a 
certain Nonconformist professor, having written a book on 
Browning, wherein he expressed a certain sympathy with 
some of the teachings of modern science and German crili- 
cism and philosophy, took heart to thank Heaven that the 
presence of English rule made it impossible for narrow 
preachers and narrower deacons to burn him at the 
stake.) Then, Dr. Owen’s interest in education has been an 
unmixed blessing to the Principality. An Intermediate Act 
of some kind was a mere necessity. The foundation and 
State endowment of the three University Colleges, and 
the proposed constitution of these into a poor rival of the 
older and great Universities, was a more doubtful piece of 
policy. Still,as a brand new educational system there is to 
be, it must be worked on liberal and comprehensive lines, 
so that preacherdom and priestdom may not employ it for 
partisan or sectarian means. They try hard to do so, and 
two of their attempts our Doctor has visited with force ; 
and the discussion thereof will probably be continued in 
the House of Commons. 

Welsh Radicals to the contrary, Dr. Owen is a Welsh 
Nationalist in that he believes in the preservation of the 
Welsh tongue, in the development of Welsh education, 
in the study of Welsh literature, in the patriotism 
of the Eisteddfod. But for him the end of it all is the 
civilisation of the race, and thereby the renewed develop- 
ment of the common genius of Celt and Saxon. But he 
believes not in the cuckoo cry of ‘ Wales for the Welsb,’ 
nor in a revival of the anarchy of Glyndwr's day; and, 
above all, he holds that the Welshman’s true glory is that 
it was the Celtic Church which taught the Saxon Chris- 
tianity ; so that to dissolve the ecclesiastical unity were 
in truth to repudiate the most creditable achievement 
that history records of the Celtic race. He has abantloned 
his Deanery for the Principalship of Lampeter ; where 
lies a great work for him. There shall he educate 
the mountain starveling into civilisation and patriotism, 
and turn out a Welshman who shall be patriotic as Sir 
Walter, and shall rescue Wales from the superstition and 
the class jealousies that a false and foreign creed has im- 
posed upon her people. Last of all, this strongest Welsh- 
man in Wales is something of a Socialist, and sees in the 
agricultural labourer a mighty defence against the middle- 
class enemies of the Church. And if Englishmen throw 
the said Church to her enemies, they may find some 
day that Wales has a far abler Parnell than the man who 
resigned the heirship of Glyndwr (as Mr. Ellis put it) for a 
junior Lordship in a Saxon Treasury, 


THE PATH OF REJECTION 


Ww F. begin by accepting most things, and, if the disci- 

pline of our minds-have been of a certain order, we 
end by rejecting nearly all. This commonplace has many 
illustrations, and on it doubtless many a sage and sad _re- 
flection has been uttered, Qne or two bright ones might 
be added to complete the truth ; for if we have outworn 
our loves, yet our loves they have been, and we may say 
there is a pride of intellect not altogether futile in the 
ultimate passage to indifference: which pride is pleasant. 
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For the worthless indifference and for the pretentioys 
dislike are allowed you; contempt for modest lack of 
brains or learning is another thing—the mere snobbery 
of intellect or learning. Remembering this, you may go 
on your path of rejection blameless, and reach thie goal 
with what appetite you may. After all, it will go hard 
but that some few of the world’s artists shall content yoy 
to the end of your days. ; 

This is one of the things in the field of taste and judg. 
ment less dependent on the circulation of the blood. Ou, 
tiring of the rest means physical weakness, of course ; ayq 
so in all the warmth of our acceptance is according to our 
temperament: some will be enthusiastic over that which 
leaves others, who have, emotion apart, a like appreciation, 
unperturbed. Our taste and judgment may become more 
and more exquisite, while our vitality becomes less and 
less abundant, and ourselves critical and merely b/asé at 
the same time. N7/admirari, or something like that, is an 
attribute of both states. 

When we reject persons, tis most often for good and all, 
The relations who loomed Jarge in our childhood, only 
because they had the (now very disputable) advantage of 
maturity ; the sham roués who imposed on our adolescence 
with their brag of common dissipation ; the women who 
flattered our early manhood with their revelation of the 
universally known : they are all gone, and their place on 
our horizon knoweth them no more. We may—but I would 
hope it was otherwise—have been beguiled by the plati- 
tudes of progress in our conceit of emancipation ; or by 
the worship of the bloodless, merely a reaction from the 
necessary brute within us; or by the cult of cleverness, 
which was our revolt against the healthy stupidity around 
us. ‘They are all gone for ever. In books, too, some sorts 
of jocosity and pathos please no more. 

But with most things there is rejeciion, and after a 
space acceptance on other terms. Dogmas learned early 
are despised and again valued—not as dogmas but—as 
half-true criticism of life. We are shut out of fairyland, 
again, for a while, and are fain to re-enter later on: we 
make but clumsy figures there, it may be, and are no 
longer full citizens, but as visitors we are humble and 
grateful enough. ‘Ihe scenes that seemed——ah ! hundreds 
of years ago—to embody life and gaiety have once more, 
after a period of contempt for the monotonies of folly, 
some attraction of humanity. And Horace (say) despised 
for a time, while our mighty philosophy seemed to lay 
bare his shallows, draws us back by his sureness, and 
we attain at length to a sense of his perfection. And 
so forth; and the refusal of some kinds of the worse 
is a condition of the acceptance of the better. Do 
not, therefore, ask me to pity you unless your case be 
in this wise. You may have created, and you have to 
reject much of your own. How, then, have you hated 
those earlier inanities which are all the run of your friends 
care for! Sometimes you may be at fault : yours may be 
the case of comfortable middle-age frowning on the les 
trammelled and worthier commissions of the hot season. 
I fear, though, that as a rule your condemnation of those 
poems and stories is just enough. But you may desire 
still to create, and your faculty for it may lag behind the 
improvement of your judgment. Then I am sorry it 
truth, for you come to a deadlock. As t’other afternoon 
you took the occasion of solitude, and settled down to 4 
work of genius: everything was still, the air persuaded 
you softly, the sky smiled approval. But, alas o’ day, the 
genius was all critical. Poetical rhapsody, cynical analysis, 
observant philosophy—never a one would serve you. ‘This 
was crude, that ancient, the other superficial. In the end 
your paper was innocent. And not one of these lines 
would you have written that afternoon, 
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EVOLUTION IN DRESS 
HATS AND HEADS 


NERTAIN fashions, thought Leigh Hunt, have lived 
C and thrived by reason of ‘ some general defect which 
they help to screen’: and it may well be that herein consists 
the secret of head-gear in the past. There were halcyon 
davs in Hellas when ‘locks not wide dispread Madonna- 
aint on either side the head’ would clothe not change its 
lines. Yet were there heresies even then, and at times 
the coil became a knob behind, which gave the head a 
curiously elongated look, and was, in fact, significant of 
taste gone wrong and ambition run to seed. ‘The simple 
savage let her locks flow free about her shoulders ; but, 
all-too soon awakening to her nakedness, she made haste 
to dissemble herself in draperies from crown to heel. 
There was a great and general conspiracy of Make- 
Believe: Woman would be regarded as something she 
was—nol; naturally—and deservedly—she fell into the 
sorriest disrepute. The Saxon head-rail was part of an 
uncomely disguise; the Norman Couvrechef was very 
little better. But the creature’s innate audacity is mostly 
irrepressible, and even the medieval Female had her 
aspirations. It was a sin to show her hair, so she hid it 
in a golden caul, and hung the caul about with jewels: or (a 
still earlier fancy, this), she plaited it into two long ropes, 
and tied these up in slim silk bags, like sheaths for 
umbrellas, for the World and his Wife (especially his 
Wife) to see and envy and admire. Abroad, however, 
the splendours of her caul, the proof of imprisoned abun- 
dances, were alike the prey of the uncouth and jealous 
Couvrechef ; so she knotted her hair into such strange 
loopings as in their turn stuck the wimple out, and were 
likened to horns. And this too failed to feed her mind, 
so she twisted the thing itself into the likeness of a pair 
of rabbit’s ears. 

By Chaucer's day she had developed a little quality of 
romance, and went about in chaplets of gold and wreaths 
of real flowers, Of one damsel the Roman de la Rose re- 
marks that she had a chaplet ‘of fine orfrays,’ and there- 
above a ‘rose garland had she set.’ But the romance 
soon passed ; for poetry and beauty never harbour long in 
her heart: to which the wildest freak of ugliness has 
but to be new to be dearer than all the old eleganee ever 
seen. Soon wearying of the chaplet, she made herself 
things in pasteboard: first essaying horns, which were 
both derided and damned, as the characteristic feature of 
the Devil. Passing to the Church, she took on the 
mitre—perhaps by way of atonement; after which she 
set a heart upon her head, and draped it with glittering 
gauze. In the fifteenth century there was a craze for 
the crusader’s East; so she topped her cumbrous west- 
ern draperies with a turban, and became a sight to make 
the high gods weep. In despair she returned to her 
pasteboard, and devised herself a long cone thereof, from 
whose apex, dangling far to rear of her, floated a veil. 
Preachers thundered; but in France at least the mode 
Was wondrous popular, and the doors in the Palace at 
Vincennes had to be heightened, or the Court had lacked 
ladies and the delights that ladies bring. To hide the 
hair, in truth, was ever a mark of virtue in act and mind: 
one moreover, the worst qualified were able and willing 
as the best to give. It signified that temptation you were 
hone ; or, if you proved other—(such things will happen) 
—why, then, ’twas in your own despite, and because of 
the innate wickedness of Man. 

By the sixteenth century the Age of Childhood—(not 
to be confounded with the Age of Innocence, remember !) 
—had passed; and Woman was the sport of a certain 


trom a Bad. 
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seriousness. She put away her pasteboard, and collapsed 
into the close and unilluminating Coif. Catherine of 
Aragon—a lady wanting in device— wore the thing in its 
natural plainness ; but her rival Boleyn gave it a diamond- 
shaped facing which had its piquancy—on some. But this 
austerity was only the recoil before the spring ; and the 
spacious times of Great Eliza achieved not only the pro- 
duction of the Faérie Queen and other immortal works but 
also—which is of far greater importance to the Race : and 
particularly the Sex-—_the Emancipation of the Hair. No 
more cauls, nor wimples, nor coifs! The Locks of Woman 
—which some do call her Head of Hair— were given 
gloriously to the sun ; they were flaunted frizzing over sub- 
structures of wire, supported and adorned of gems: with 
no more heed to their effect upon the virtue of Man than if 
Man—or his virtue either—had never been, True, the 
old fallacy was hard to kill, in some corners at least. 


Hath he not torn these gold wires from thy head 
Wherewith Apollo would have strung’his Larp, 
And kept them to play musick to the gods ? 


Thus the Puritan author of How to Choose a Good Wife 
But it was all in vain. Apollo went else- 
where for his wires, or the gods most certainly did with- 
out his music. As for Great Eliza herself, she found it 
tedious to have her own hair tortured every day; so, 
being a person of singular enterprise and resource, she 
organised a stud of wigs of various shades, and had the 
withal for a change at will. 

With the seventeenth century came that blessed 
thing, the Curl (Henrietta Maria wore a row on either 
side her head, and they became her simper passing 
well), which was presently the ensign of loyalty and all 
grace. Man wore it in the greater abundance—for he 
was still not unashamed to dress, nor had yet put off the 
outward and visible witness to his sovranty ; while as for 
the love-lock, the final elegance of the Cavalier, it was not 
attempted of Women, till some twenty years since. The 
Puritan had certain privileges, but the Curl—though 
Milton, himself an amateur of the thing, was presently to 
snub the crop-eared ideal of his fellows by making Adam 
wear it—-was not of these ; and when Charles Stuart came 
to his own again, he brought curls for man and woman 
with him. An epic was inevitable ; and The Rape of the 
Lock is one of the undying glories of the land that gave 
Belinda birth. Then came the bad time of the Commode, 
an ungracious edifice of fluttering laces and impertinences 
in ribbon, which was soon to attract the austere regard of 
Mr. Spectator, as the Hoop had amazed his brother Tatler 
some little time before. So it fell upon evil days, and for 
a time the Hood was popular. Mrs. Pepys had been ‘ very 
fine’ in one of yellow bird’s eye, and the fashion endured 
at least till 1715, in which year an advertisement in Zhe 
Spectator requested all ladies who came to church in the 
new-fangled hoods to be there before the beginning of 
Divine Service, lest they divert the attention of the 
congregation. The Commode, indeed, was succeeded by 
a period of taste. There is distinction about Watteau’s 
women: with their hair drawn back from both face and 
neck, twisted softly on the top of the head, and 
trimmed with a plain rose or a trifling bow of ribbon. 
Also their hats perched gracefully, and were ever 
varied and charming in shape. (One, by the way 
was a daring variation on the Tam-o’-Shanter with a 
flutter of ribbons at the brim.) The Pamela and the 
Pompadour caps, of the middle century, were merely 
bewitching. Then, after 1760, powder came in. It had 


its graces, the tall pile of delicately tinted grey hair: but 
it erred in the matter of adornment, and by intemperance 
it fell. Glass coaches and plates of fruit were distinctly out 
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of place ona lady’s head ; and Gainsborough and Sir Joshua 
did good service by declining to record the vagaries of the 
mode. More: the adaptations they were inspired withal 
informed it with consummate elegance and charm, Thus, 
Gainsborough’s Mrs. Siddons is a triumph of taste. 
The powder is vastly becoming; the feathered velvet 
hat is the fashion idealised. Garrick’s charges helped on 
a reform, which was completed by the Revolution and 
the return to the Antique. 

Now the hair was mostly cut short and curled : ’twas 
thus that Mme. Tallien wore it: but oftentimes the hat 
was simply outrageous. True, Woman appeareth wise in 
that she tied it to her head. But that, perchance, was but 
a solatium, or easement, to her conscience ; for she let her 
Petticoat blow as it might, and went forth conquering 
and to be conquered. As for her hats, there were seven- 
teen of them between 1784 and 1786: hats mannish with 
curled brims and flaunting plumes; hats flat and round 
with jockey-scoops in front ; hats tied on with kerchiefs, 
and hats attached with ribbons. Happiest of all was the 
toque ; quainter than any the enormous straw, in those 
days a new material. The helm of Pallas, in combination 
with ribbons and curls, was a favourite with ciloyennes not 
unmindful of Woman’s true mission on this earth. And 
at one time the bonnets were such coal-scuttles that the 
Kiss of Greeting grew impossible. The same extravagance 
held through Consulate and early Empire: but they were 
subdued as time went on, and one full-dress hat (temp. 
1811) was atiny helmet of spangled net trimmed with 
a few roses. Under Napoleon, indeed, the head of 
Woman was more fully revealed than for several genera- 
tions before. The ample beauty of its lines was shown, 
and its astonishing resemblance to Man’s own may well 
have suggested the reflection that after all there might 
be something in it. But fashion changed ; simplicity 
departed the world once more; there came a plague of 
Bonnets ; and Woman was again possessed of the lying 
old delusion—that her head’s chief use is to provide a 
basis for her hat. And for some thirty years she was eccen- 
tricity embodied. Of the side-loops and the outstand- 
ing hinder knot of 1830, the first were exchanged for 
rows of side-curls; but the wearers (most estimable 
women) were stern in their addictedness to a_ highly 
protective form of Bonnet, and in 1842 the wear 
in fashion fitted closely to the head. Small varieties 
were worn till 1855; by which time they had retired so 
far from Woman's head that practically Woman went 
about in hair. ’Twas the systole to a diastole which took 
the form of hats (for which see Leech) like horrible 
inverted platters. The effect was merely odious: so the 
poor Head, extinguished altogether, asserted itself, and 
developed the Chignon. It waxed like Jonah’s Gourd ; 
and as Woman was still a savage in essentials, and actually 
condescended to the use of grease, its results were scarce 
less detestable than its aspect was absurd. But it did 
its work : it ousted the infamous Hat, encouraged the bash- 
ful Bonnet, and above ail proclaimed that here was a 
Head! True, imagination with attentive view was gen- 
erally in a pleasing state of uncertainty as to how much 
was head, how much the wearer's hair, and how much 
some one else’s. But in the end that mattered naught. 
Principle is everything; and the Chignon, abominable 
as it seems and was, enshrined a Principle ; and to deny 
it were to call down Gloriana’s golden wires, and that 
greatest of all the achievements of the sex, the Emancipa- 
tion of the Hair. 

Woman in truth is the simplest thing in Nature ; yet is 
she venerated as a Mystery. A thousand times less com- 
plex and less individual than Man, it is now Man’s whim 
that she should be written down inscrutable. It is only 
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Man’s whim, of course; and the secret of it is that Man 
is tired of himself as Man, and has taken to talking and 
writing and dreaming of himself as he would be if he 
were Man yet Woman and wore petticoats. The result 
is that the poor wretch, who ever follows the lead of her 
superior, dares not reveal herself as she is, but mug 
strive in divers curious ways to maintain her tyrant 
in his delusion. For a time—about ’78 and for a fey 
years after—she was herself. Her Coil of Hair, her clog. 
fitting Hat, Petticoat, and Jacket were as natural as 
might be. But her intuition made her discern the perils 
of insipidity ; and she returned to artifice. She wore 
stalwart hats, and impudent hats turned up behind; she 
twisted her hair atop of her head; she poached on 
modern Jap and ancient Greek, and found both pieces of 
dishonesty engaging ; she is now so confident of her charm 
—(which is obviously eternal)—that she dares revert to the 
horrors of the Middle-Victorian period, and is experiment. 
ing with the chignon. As for her hats, she has affected an 
indiscriminate historic fervour, and has sported the tile of 
the Directory and the Athenian fillet. Neuralgia has not 
appalled her, nor ridicule dismayed : and of late she has 
devised a thing that is flat and sensible and yet becoming, 
And the temptation is to believe, as once before, that 
there may be something underneath it—after all. 


PRINCIPLE AND PARTY 
(BY AN IRRESPONSIBLE) 


HE underlying conditions of politics are ever changing, 
and woe to the statesman who does not adapt his con- 
duct to his conditions !_ To-day we are face to face with the 
problem, which many States have never solved : how to 
govern a Democracy ? The primary fallacy, that must be 
dismissed once for all, is that which bids us give the people 
its head and let the Democracy rule without guidance. And 
yet there are few politicians who profess any different prin- 
ciple. "Tis an almost universal assumption, tacit or declared, 
that we have only to wait till a decisive majority has spoken, 
and then carry out its wishes without a thought of right 
or wrong. We cannot escape from the catchwords of 
the fallacy ; questions are ‘ripe for solution,’ or ‘ within 
the range of practical politics’: you must execute ‘ the 
mandate of the People,’ or ‘obey their voice’: and there 
is no evasion, no refuge from the force and fury of the 
majority. If dangerous issues loom ahead, the modern 
politician shuts his eyes and trusts that Providence will 
guide aright the general heart: he has a vague hope 
that, though we must do wrong, perhaps the wrong- 
doing may be reduced to a minimum; and above all 
he is firmly convinced that if wrong must be done, it 
will be much nearer right if his own party is allowed to 
pull the wires. His great anxiety is, at least, to anticipate 
the other side in offering the bribe and to be as nearly 
level with the jumping cat as his agility allows. 

And yet, if there is one rule certain in the game of 
politics, it is that the first duty of a statesman is to lead 
and not to follow. Andin the present lull in the strife of 
politics, while the reins of government are held by a weak 
and dissolute Administration, we look eagerly for a strong 
man to lead us, to formulate a policy which is something 
more than the empty echo of the market, and to set before 
all such as be honest men certain positive principles, which 
they can follow without doing violence to their sense 
of either justice or expediency. To expect guidance 
from the disunited factions of Liberalism is to ask the 
blind to lead. They have ever had ears for the voice 
of the People, and to-day they are political monomaniacs, 
whose delusion is Home Rule. We look, then, to the Tory 
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party to give us a leader, who, by force of will and 
character, shall curb the baser instincts of the mob and 
lead us in paths of honour and good sense. 

Foreign politics are not so entirely at the mercy of the 
Democracy: general elections do not turn on questions of 
diplomacy, and we may hope for some continuity of action 
abroad, in spite of the movements of the political weather- 
cock. But at home—after Home Rule has been decently 
puried—social questions of the deepest gravity con- 
front us. From the mists of uncertainty that enwrap 
the polities of to-day, Socialism looms big before us: 
we have once for all to resolve how we shall meet it, 
whether as friend or foe: and, we need but consider the 
spirit of opportunism in which both parties have handled 
social questions during the last few years, to realise that 
there is but little certainty in the policy of either. And 
yet Socialism involves such principles as may make or 
mar a nation, and nothing could be more fatal than to 
drift unwittingly upon it. As the proposals of extreme 
oliticians take shape before us, we see that Socialist pro- 
posals fall into three main channels: State-control, State- 
philanthropy, State-industry. The last may be briefly 
dismissed: the State has a perfect right to undertake 
enterprises, which involve monopolies, provided that the 
duties are performed as well as they would be under 
private management, There is an obvious balance of 
advantage, for instance, in letting the State control the 
post and the telegraphs : yet as the result of experience it 
is usually found that private ventures are more economic 
and successful than those of the State or the Municipality. 
But in the other spheres of activity we have not a doubt 
that the action of the State in overriding individual deci- 
sion, or supplanting individual effort, can be nothing but 
baneful to the national character. ‘To restrain the free 
activity of the citizen in such directions as are lawful, to 
cultivate his virtues by Act of Parliament, to limit his 
hours of labour, or to interfere with his freedom of con- 
tract, were to produce a dwarfed and stunted type of 
humanity. At best it is a sacrifice of character to 
comfort, and the value of the one can scarce be expressed 
in the terms of the other. Nor is the action of the State 
as almsgiver more beneficent, while it is even more dan- 
gerous. State-charity is water through a sieve ; and once 
to let the people taste of the public funds were to empty 
the Treasury. On this rock split Athens, and on this rock 
Rome: and the moment we begin to provide bread and 
parish circuses (or parish councils: ‘tis all one), we may 
as well disband the army and put the navy up to auction, 
for it will need more than our present revenue to satisfy 
King Demos’s needs. ‘It was a shrewd saying, says Plu- 
tarch, ‘that the man who first ruined the Roman people 
was he who first gave them treats and gratuities.’ 

And so we may conclude that the duty of the statesman 
is not to foster the baser instincts of the crowd but to set 
before it such principles of right and justice as shall keep 
the heritage of our fathers undiminished. And he who 
shall do so need have no fears as to his following: for to- 
(ay the bonds of party are loosened ; all men are wait- 
ing for a leader with strength. 
triumph is certain. 
tyrant, 


Let him appear, and his 
Nay: the only fear is lest he prove a 


AN UPSET PRICE 


NCE Secord was as fine a man to look at as you would 
care to see: with a large intelligent eye, a clear 
healthy skin, and a full brown beard. He walked with a 
spring, had the gift of conversation, and took life as he 
found it, never too seriously, yet never carelessly. That 
Was before he left the village of Pontiac in Quebec to 
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offer himself as a surgeon to the American Army in 1862. 
When he came back there was a change in him. He was 
still handsome, but something of the spring had gone 
from his walk, the quick light of his eye had given place 
to a dark dreamy expression, his skin became a little 
dulled, and his talk slower though not less musical or plea- 
sant. Indeed, his conversation was distinctly improved. 
Previously there was an undercurrent of self-conscious- 
ness ; it was all gone now. He talked as one knowing his 
audience. His office became again, as it had been before, 
a rendezvous for the few interesting men of the place: 
including the Avocat, the Curé, the little Chemist, and 
Medallion the auctioneer (a singular and clever man). 
They played chess and écarlé for certain hours of certain 
evenings in the week at the doctor's house. Medallion 
was the first to notice that the wife—whom the doctor had 
married soon after he came back from the fall of Richmond 
—occasionally put down her work, and looked with a 
curious inquiring expression at Secord as he talked. It 
struck Medallion that she was puzzled by something: some 
change that was growing on her husband. He had 
noticed it when the doctor first came back to Pontiac. 
Secord was a brilliant surgeon, and with the knife in 
his hand or beside a sick bed, was admirable. His intui- 
tive perception, so necessary in a physician, was very fine: 
he appeared to get at the core of a patient’s trouble, and 
to decide upon necessary action with instant and absolute 
confidence. Some delicate operation performed by him 
was recorded and praised in the Lancet, and he was offered 
a responsible post in a Medical College and, at the same 
time, the goodwill of a valuable practice. He declined 
both, to the lasting astonishment, yet personal joy, of the 
Curé and the Avocat ; but, as time went on, not so much 
to the surprise of the little Chemist and Medallion. After 
three years, the sleepy little Chemist waked up suddenly 
in his chair one day and said: ‘ Parbleu ! God bless me!’ 
(a Frenchman, he loved to mix his native language with 
English) got up and went over to the Doctor's office, 
adjusted his glasses, looked at the Doctor in an interested 
fashion, caught his hand with both of his own, shook it 





with shy abruptness, came back to his shop, sat down, 
Medallion 
Watching closely he saw a 
pronounced deliberation infused through all the Doctor’s 
indolence of manner, and noticed that often before doing 
anything the big eyes debated steadfastly, and the long 
slender fingers ran down the beard softly. At times 
there was a deep meditativeness in the eye; again a 
dusky fire. But there was a certain charm through it 
all—a languid precision, a slumbering something in the 
face, a vague undercurrent in the voice, a fantastical 
flavour to the thought. The change had come so gra- 
dually that only Medallion and the wife had a real 
conception of how great it was. Medallion had studied 
him from every standpoint. At the very first he wondered 
if there was a woman in it. 


and said: ‘God bless my soul! Mon Dieu !’ 
made his discovery sooner. 


Much thinking on a woman, 
whose influence on his life was evil or disturbing, might 
account somewhat for the change in Secord. But, seeing 
how fond the man was of his wife, he gave up that idea. 
It was not liquor, for Secord never touched it. One day, 
however, when Medallion was selling the furniture of a 
house, he put up a feather bed, and, as was his custom,— 
for he was a whimsical fellow—let his humour have play. 
He used many metaphors as to the virtue of the bed, 
crowning them with the statement that you slept in it 
dreaming as delicious dreams as though you had eaten 
poppy, or mandragora, or—he stopped short, said: ‘ By 
heaven, that’s it!’ knocked the bed down instantly, and 
was an utter failure for the rest of the day. 


The wife was longer in discovering it, but a certain 
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morning as her husband lay sleeping, after an all-night 
sitting with a patient, she saw lying beside him—it 
had dropped from his waistcoat pocket—a little bottle 
full of a dark liquid. She knew that he always carried 
his medicine phials in a pocket-case. She got the case, 
and saw that none was missing. She noticed that the cork 
of the phial was well-worn. She took it out and smelled 
the liquid. Then she understood. She waited and watched. 
She saw him after he waked look watchfully round, 
quietly take a wineglass, and let the liquid come drop by 
drop into it from the point of his forefinger. Henceforth 
she read with understanding the changes in his manner, 
and saw behind the mingled abstraction and fanciful 
meditation of his talk. 

She had not yet made up her mind what to do. She 
saw that he hid it from her assiduously. He did so more 
because he wished not to pain her than from furtiveness. 
By nature he was open and brave, and had always had a 
reputation for plainness and sincerity. She was in no 
sense his equal in intelligence or judgment, nor even in 
instinct. She was a woman of more impulse and constitu- 
tional good-nature than depth. It is probable that he 
knew that, and refrained from letting her into the know- 
ledge of this vice, contracted in the war when, seriously 
ill, he was able to drag himself about from patient to 
patient only by the help of opium. He was alive to his 
position and its consequences, and faced it. He had no 
children, and he was glad of this for one reason. He 
could do nothing now without the drug; it was as ne- 
cessary as light to him. The little bottle had been his 
friend so long, that, with his finger on its smooth-edged 
cork, it was as though he held the tap of life. 

The little Chemist and Medallion kept the thing to 
themselves, but they understood each other in the matter, 
and wondered what they could do to cure him, The 
Chemist only shrank back, and said: ‘ No, no, pardon, my 
friend!’ when Medallion suggested that he should speak 
tothe Doctor. But the Chemist was greatly concerned — 
for had not Secord saved his beloved wife by a clever 
operation ? and was it not hercustom to devote a certain 
hour every week to the welfare of Secord’s suul and body 
before the shrine of the Virgin? Her husband told her 
now that Secord was in trouble, and though he qwas far 
from being devout himself, he had a shy faith in the 
great sincerity of his wife. She did her best, and in- 
creased her offerings of flowers to the shrine ; she, also, in 
her simplicity, sent the Doctor's wife little jars of jam to 
comfort him. 

One evening the little party of comrades assembled as 
usual, but the Doctor was not there—he had been called 
away to a critical case, and had not been able to return, 
After staying for an hour or two the Avocat and the Curé 
went home, leaving polite old-fashioned messages for their 
absent host, but the Chemist and Medallion remained. 
For a time Mrs. Secord stayed with them, then left, 
begging them to wait for the Doctor, whom she knew 
would be grateful if they stayed. The Chemist, with 
timid courtesy, showed her out of the room, then came 
back and sat down. They were very silent. The Chemist 
took his glasses a half dozen times, wiped them, and put 
them back. Then suddenly turned on Medallion. ‘ Mon 
Dieu ! he said, ‘ you do not mean to speak to-night ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s what I intend, just here.’ 

‘God bless me! Sacré !’ 

Medallion never smoked harder than he did then. 
The Chemist looked at him nervously again and again, 
listened towards the door, fingered with his tumbler, and 
at last hearing the sound of sleigh-bells, suddenly came to 
his feet, and said: ‘Jci’ I will go to my wife.’ And 
catching up his cap, and forgetting his overcoat, he trotted 


| October | 9, 1899 


away in a frightened manner to his home, where 


again he 
trotted up and down his cold shop, while his 


little room adjoining was urging intercession for Doctor 
Secord. 
What Medallion did or said to the Doctor that hig 


ht 
neither ever told. But it must have been 


& singular 
scene, for when the humorist pleads or prays there jg ne 


pathos like it; and certainly Medallion’s eyes were teq 
when he rapped up the Chemist at dawn, caught him }y 
the shoulders, turned him round several times, thumped 
him on the back, and called him a bully old boy; and 
then, seeing the old wife in her quaint padded night- 
gown, suddenly hugged her, threw himself into a ch 
and begged for a cup of coffee. 


air 


At the same time Mrs. Secord was alternately crying 
and laughing in her husband’s arms, and he was saying to 
her: ‘I'll make a fight for it, Lesley, a big fight ; but you 
must be patient, for 1 expect ll be a devil sometimes 
without it. Why, I’ve eaten a drachm a day of the stuf 
or drunk its equivalent in the tincture... . No, never 
mind praying; be a brick and fight with me: that’s the 
game, my girl.’ 

He did make a fight for it, such an one as few men 
have made and come out safely. For those who dwel! in 
the Pit never suffer as do they who struggle with this 
appetite. He was too wise to give it up all at once. He 
diminished the dose gradually, but still very perceptibly. 
As it was it made a marked change in him. The necessary 
effort of the will gave a kind of hard coldness to his face, 
and he used to walk his garden for hours at night in 
conflict with his enemy. His nerves were uncertain, but, 
strange to say, when (it was not often) any serious case of 
illness came under his hands, he was somehow able to 
pull himself together and do his task gallantly enough. 
But he had had no important surgical case since he began 
his cure. In his heart he lived in fear of one ; for he was 
not quite sure of himself. In spite of effort to the 
contrary he became more or less irritable, and his old 
pleasant fantasies changed to gloomy and __ bizarre 
imaginings, which interested but frightened the Avocat, 
while the Curé said doubtfully that it was one of the 
tangents of genius, and was remarkable as showing the 
wonderful scope of the human intelligence. 

The wife never knew what it cost her husband thus, 
day by day, to take a foe by the throat and hold him in 
check. She did not guess that he knew if he dropped 
back even once he could not regain himself. He was 
constituted that way. He did not find her a great help to 
him in his trouble. She was affectionate, but she had not 
much penetration even where he was concerned, and she 
really did not grasp how much was at stake. She thought 
indeed that he should be able to give it up all at once. 
He was tender with her, but he wished often that she 
could understand him without explanation on his part. 
Many a time he took out the little bottle with a reckless 
hand, but conquered himself. He got most help pet 
haps from the honest cheerful eye of Medallion, and 
the stumbling timorous affection of the little Chemist 
They were perfectly disinterested friends ; his wife at 
times made him aware that he had done her a wrong he 
had married her with this appetite on him. He did net 
defend himself, but he wished she would—even if she had 
to act it—make him believe in himself more, and hide 
anything like reproach. One morning against his will 
he was irritable with her, and she said something that 
burnt like caustic. He smiled ironically and pushed the 
It was 
whom 
to & 
said. 


newspaper over to her, pointing to a paragraph. 
the announcement that an old admirer of hers 
she had passed by for her husband, had come in 
fortune. ‘Perhaps you’ve made a mistake, he 
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She answered nothing, but the look she gave was un- 
fortunate for both. He mufled his mouth in his long 
silken beard as if to smother what he was impelled to 
say, then suddenly rose and left the table. 
“At this time he had reduced his dose of the drug to 
eight drops twice a day. With a grim courage he resolved 
to make it five all at once. He did so; and held to it, 
Medallion was much with him in these days. One morn- 
ing in the Spring he got up, went out in his garden, drew 
in the fresh sweet air with a great gulp, picked some 
lovely crab-apple blossoms, and, with a strange glowing 
look in his eyes, came in to his wife, put them into her 
hands, and kissed her. It was the anniversary of their 
wedding-day. Then, without a word, he took from his 
pocket the little phial that he had carried so long, rolled 
it for an instant in his palm, felt its worn discoloured cork 
nusingly, and then threw it out of the window. 

‘Now, my dear, he whispered, ‘we will be happy 


again. 

"Se looked very handsome as he said it, but there was 
a thinness in his face now, he was almost pathetically 
pale, and his eyes had a joy which was not all joy—there 
was tragedy in them too. 

He held to his determination with a stern anxiety. He 
took a month away, and came back better. He was not 
so happy as he hoped to be; yet he would not whisper to 
himself the reason why. He felt that something had failed 
him somewhere. 

One day a man came riding swiftly up to his door to 
sav that his wife’s father had met with a bad accident 
in his great mill. Secord told his wife. She was very 
fond of her father, and insisted on going with him. 
Secord sent round to the other doctor in the place, but 
he was away. <A peculiar troubled look came into his 
face, as he glanced carefully over his instruments and 
through his medicine case. ‘I must do it alone, then,’ 
he said. 

The old man’s injury was a dangerous one: a skilful 
operation was necessary. As Secord stood beside the 
sufferer, he felt his nerves suddenly go—just as they did 
inthe Shenandoah Valley before he first took the drug. 
His wife was in the next room,—he could hear her; he 
wished she would make no sound at all—and her father 
was lying there before him. Unless this operation was 
performed successfully the sufferer would die—he might 
die anyway. Secord tried to gather himself up to his 
task, but he felt it was of no use. A month later when 
he was more recovered physically he would be able to 
perform the operation, but the old man was dying now, 
and he stood helplessly stroking his big brown beard. He 
took up his pocket medicine-case, and went out to where 
his wife was. 

Excited and tearful, she started up to meet him, pain- 
fully inquiring. ‘Can you save him?’ she said. ‘Oh, 
James, what is the matter? You are trembling.’ 

‘It’s just this way, Lesley: my nerve is broken ; I can't 
perform the operation as I am, and he will die in an hour 
if I don’t.’ 

She caught him by the arm. ‘Can you not be strong ? 
You have a will. Will you not try to save my father, James ? 
Is there no way ¢’ 

‘Yes, there is one way, he said. 
pocket-case and took out a phial of laudanum. ‘ This is 
the way. I can pull myself together with it. It will 
save his life.’ There was a dogged look in his face. 

‘Well? well?’ she said. ‘Oh, my dear father !—will 
you not keep him here ?’ 

A peculiar cold smile hovered about his lips. ‘ But 
there is danger to me in this . . . , and remember, he is 
very old !? 


He opened the 
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‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘ how can you be so shocking, so cruel !’ 
She rocked herself to and fro. ‘If it will save him—and 
you need not take it again, ever!’ 

‘But, I tell you——’ 

‘Do you not hear him groaning, dying there?’ 
She was mad with grief; she hardly knew what she 
said. 

Without a word he dropped the tincture swiftly in a 
wineglass of water ; drank it off, shivered, drew himself 
up with a start, gave a sigh as if some huge struggle was 
over, and went in to where the old man was. Three hours 
after he told his wife that her father was safe. 

When, after a hasty kiss, she left him and went into 
the room of sickness, and the door closed after her, 
standing where she had left him he laughed a _ hard 
crackling laugh, and said between his teeth—‘ An upset 
price!’ Then he poured out another portion of the 
dark tincture—the largest he had ever taken—and tossed 
it off. That night he might have been seen feeling about 
the grass in a moon-lit garden. At last he found and 





put the thing in his pocket with a quick harsh chuckle of 


satisfaction. It was a little black bottle with a well-worn 
cork, GiLBerT PARKER, 





MAGPIE 


LOVE the sweet linnet, the lark and the thrush, 
And the gold-throated blackbird with a song in each bush, 
The finch and the robin I love every one; 
But not the pied magpie that’s walking alone. 


For whether you're going your sweetheart to meet, 
On business or pleasure, in market or street, 

To church or to chapel, a bad sign it is 

If you meet that one magpie a-taking his ease. 


But if it should chance you to see that ill sight, 
First look well around you to left and to right : 
For if he’s companioned the two are for mirth, 
And three for a wedding and four for a birth. 


Yet if he’s alone show not wrath to the bird. 

A little politeness I’ve heard it averred 

Will please men and magpies ; so throw not a stone, 
But lift your hat kindly, and bow, and pass on. 


Bow once, twice and thrice ; and the bird I’ve heard say 
Wiil return you a curtsey, both merry and gay. 

And this is a charm, sirs, that well understood, 

Will take away bad luck and bring you the good. 


Now all ye sweet lovers, I’ve told ye my charm, 
The magpie’s ill-luck :o evade and disarm. 
And I wish ye in due time two magpies for mirth, 
And three for a wedding and four for a birth. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. MORLEY AT WORK 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Tunbridge Wells, 1oth October, 1892. 


StR,—When Mr. Arnold Forster has had more experience of 


philosophers and sentimentalists turned politicians, he will be 


less surprised by the manners and customs of Mr. John Morley 
than he is now. Mr. Morley’s connection with Ireland is a 
fatally bad one : he showed an utter incapacity of administration 


curing his hundred and eighty days of office in 1886 and since 
then he has been duped to the hilt by a parcel of Irishmen, 
while he occupied himself for six years in vainly trying to 
thwart Mr. Arthur Balfour. 


Some persons have forgotten the Belfast riots of 1886 and 
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Mr. Morley’s painful collapse as an administrator: others 
remember that it was over six weeks ere Mr. Morley could pull 
himself together sufficiently to start a Commission of In- 
quiry. The Report states : ‘We are mindful of the fact that 
many innocent and valuable lives were sacrificed by the police 
firing at Berners Hill on the oth of June (1886) and yet that 
the warrant appointing Commissioners to investigate the action 
of the police and other circumstances was not issued until forty- 
seven days afterwards—namely, on the 26th of July when the 
late Government were leaving office. We hold strongly to the 
opinion that an independent and searching investigation at the 
earliest possible moment into all the circumstances of the June 
riots was essentially necessary in order to preserve the peace 
of the town, and, moreover, was ‘called for in justice to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. Of these riots an eye-witness 
wrote :— Those who were in Ireland in that dark year can never 
forget what a melancholy and bloodstained fiasco was his [ Mr. 
Morley’s] one attempt at administration.’ Five women and 
twenty-four men were shot dead, and hundreds were crippled, 
many of them for life; and Mr. Morley was found throwing 
up his hands and getting no inquiry at work for forty-seven 
days! Indeed, he once complimented himself on his action (or 
inaction), and said that Mr. Balfour, on a subsequent occa- 
sion, would have done well to follow it! He could sit at ease 
after Belfast, but stand aghast at what happened at Tipperary 
and in Mitchelstown: it is nothing if the police shoot two 
women at Belturbet under Mr. Gladstone, but everything 
horrible if they defend themselves at Mitchelstown under Lord 
Salisbury. 

Some persons have forgotten, but others remember Mr. 
Morley’s Poor Relief Act of 1886—the grant of £40,000 out of 
the Irish Church Surplus Fund to half-a-dozen Unions, whereof 
Swineford and Clifden were two. Among the deserving poor 
relieved in the Swineford Union was a man with 1,000 acres of 
land who had just paid £6 for county cess : a man with horse, 
sheep, and cattle: a pensioner with /60 a-year; a publican 
with horse, cart, and a bit of stock; and in one place more 
persons were relieved than the population could account for! 
The original grant of £20,000 ‘for the temporary relief of ex- 
ceptional distress ’"—the remainder of the £40,000 going to a 
Piers and Roads Commission—was exceeded by £16,699. And 
no wonder! Out of a population of 24,259 in Clifden Union 
no fewer than 17,276 persons were in receipt of relief in the 
week ending 15 May—a number subsequently raised to 18,000, 
and cut down by the guardians, June 12, to 3,553. The scandalous 
mal-administration of Mr. Morley’s Fund was inquired into by 
a Royal Commission and much light thrown on the pleasing 
ways of the right hon. gentleman’s Irish guardians, the country 
Home Rulers of the happy future! . 

It was Mr. Balfours fortune to inspire respect among 
enemies as well as friends: enemies began by calling him 
base and bloody, a coward and a liar, but came to see that he 
was a man of his word, a strong man, honest and resolute, and 
brave enough to go amongst them unattended, and face a 
storm and tempest in their interests. Mr. Morley inspires no 
respect, because he truckles and rises to any fly: he is fast 
making Ireland ungovernable by withdrawing safeguards with 
results which the papers chronicle almost daily. Irishmen 
require and like strong government: Mr. Morley gives pap 
and comfits, for he is a sentimentalist and a faddist, and a 
faddist has no capacity whatsoever for such part of administra- 
tion as lies outside routine work. Ireland is too big a job for 
him : it overwhelms him, and he takes refuge in pandering to 
those whom he mistakes for patriots, and in trying to be very 
kind and in doing the Christmas grandpapa all round. No 
wonder Mr. Arnold Forster writes strongly when he knows 
what mischief is being done, and when he reflects that, through 
sheer incapacity and timidity, the ‘Queen's Minister’ is prac- 
tically making himself the agent of the Queen’s enemies.—I 
am, etc., R. St. J. CORBET, 


THE LATE M. RENAN 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


London, 12th October, 1892. 


S1rR,—To reject as unhistor:cal the miraculous basis of 
Christianity whilst arguing that the religion of Christ is ‘of 
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perdurable import for generations yet, this according to the 
writer of the notice of M. Renan is ‘ the quintessence of cant? 
These are brave words addressed to a dead man—would the 
writer use them of Dr. Martineau, whose rejection of the 
miraculous element in Christianity is not less emphatic than th», 
of M. Renan? Probablynot. Dr. Martineau isan Englishman 
M. Renan was a foreigner, and the natural instinct of the 
Englishman is to‘’eave ‘arf a brick’ of insult at the foreipney 
especially when he is unable to answer back. —I am, etc, X. 
| Note.—Poor Renan ° | 


TIB 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


edinburgh, 1\oth October, 180 


Sin,—The reviewer of 774 in your issue of the 8th inst, has 
fallen into an error in ascribing the authorship to Sir George 
Douglas. It is not by him, but by a writer who has adopted 
that name. Kindly correct in your next issue, and oblige yours 
faithfully, OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 





REVIEWS 
LORD PARAMOUNT OF THE TURF 


The Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck. By JOUN Kent, 
Edited by the Hon. FRANCIS LAWLEY. — Edinburgh; 
blackwood. 


It would be the easiest matter in the world to make sad game 
of this idolatrous and not particularly well-arranged book. 
The valet’s exposure of his master’s failings is ever an in- 
decent spectacle: but the apotheosis of a racing-man by his 
trainer suggests an Arcadian simplicity of mind scarce less 
unpleasant. Lord George Bentinck was a politician of great 
power and many limitations. On the turf, as Disraeli said, he 
was Lord Paramount. but there his actions were entirely 
modelled to suit his own interest. Some of them, if imitated 
by his successors in the Jockey Club, might have brought 
about investigation by the Stewards. But Mr. Kent will 
neither hear nor speak evil of him, and is not disposed to 
admit even criticism. William Day’s Reminiscences take a 
vastly less favourable view of Lord George’s dealings with 
the Turf. But it is evident that he always acted with 
singular rectitude towards his Goodwood trainer. Mr. 
Kent’s mind, however, evidently leans towards admiration, for 
the late Duke of Richmond is his other god: and, seeing 
that he has probably been constrained to much excision, Mr. 
Lawley might have restrained Mr. Kent’s tendency to enlarge 
upon the loving kindness and tender mercies of their Graces 
of Portland, to whom the book is dedicated. Still, severity of cen- 
sure were misapplied here, for Mr. Kent, besides being a shrewd 
judge of horseflesh, is a man of such loyalty as seems to have 
faded from the life of our century. For the stories which 
are told twice over and for several inelegances of phrase the 
blame lies, we imagine, with Mr. Lawley: whose chapter on 
the life of Sir William Gregory had been better saved for a 
preface to that gentleman’s forthcoming narrative of his stormy 
career on the turf. The facts relating to the Running 
Rein trial might have been incorporated with Mr. kent’s 
remarks: but we could not have spared the tale of the drinking 
match between the Earl of Eglinton and Sir David Baird, which 
makes as good a story as General Monk’s achievement in drink- 
ing down a company after birling at the wine for twelve hours 
and speaking in Parliament immediately afterwards. 

The instinct for racing has always been characteristic of 
the Bentinck family. Lord George was the son of the fourth 
Duke of Portland who owned the famous Tiresias and lost his 
head over it as completely as his son did over Bay Middleton, 
Himself rode at Goodwood when he was little more than 4 
boy, and won after two dead heats. Immediately afterwards 
he became a heavy speculator and bought many horses. He 
lost certainly not less than £27,000 and probably more over the 
Leger of ’26. To meet his father’s objection he ran his cattle 
in the names of other men, themselves prominent sportsmen + 
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4 proceeding which would have brought him trouble now-a- 
days, and must have caused inconvenience when their own were 
started. This must be urged against him ; also his habit of start- 
ing races wherein his own horses ran ; also some of his methods 
of securing a good price about his cattle—witness Elis in the 
Leger and the running of Clumsy at Northampton. Then, he 
had some ridiculous fads about feeding: giving his horses a 
mixture of new milk and flour to drink, and a dozen new laid 
evys in each feed of corn. And his management of yearlings 
was more than questionable: he had them tried frequently 
before the, York Summer Meeting. And to his influence we must 
refer the prevalence of two-year-old racing ; which, as Mr. Kent 
cees clearly, has reduced the number of five- or six-year olds 
capable of going any distance, and will end in the deterioration 
of the stock. But Lord George carried out everything to which 
he put his hand in a manner at once thorough and aristoc ratic. 
When he sold his stud in order that he might lead the Opposi- 
tion, he had two hundred and eight thoroughbreds, of which 
seventy were brood mares, lodged at three distinct stud farms. 
The liabilities for ninety horses and yearlings came to £18,000. 
In one year, Mr, Kent estimates, his hobby cost some £44,000 : 
and inno year did he get more than £31,502 in stakes. But 
he stood to win £100,000 on Gaper, who lost the Derby in 
1843: and now and again he picked up £15,000 or so over such 
a race as the Great Yorkshire. No expense frightened him. 
Mr. Kent tells of the disasters and disappointments which the 
long journeys by road caused to owners when horses were sent 
from place to place on foot. Lord George invented the system 
of transport by van, designing ‘machines’ from which the 
modern horse-box has evolved. But his greatest work was 
the purging of the racecourse of sharps and untrustworthy 
jockeys. He prevented two attempts to win the Derby with 
four-year olds, which was an easier feat fifty years ago than 
row. He detected an organisation of ropers in the Rattan and 
Ugly Buck affair, and got the offenders warned off. He origi- 
nated the system of starting by flag, with an advance flag, and 
established enclosures. Also he saw to it that proper judges 
were appointed. On this matter Mr. Kent tells an extremely 
good story. One of the horses he trained won at Southampton, 
but the judge gave it a dead heat, afterwards remarking, ‘| 
hope you are not offended, but we wanted to make all the sport 
we could.’ An excellent variant of ‘Yes, but I wanted to see 
the gen'leman bat!’ Lord George’s greatest difficulty was in 
abolishing false starts. Horses were frequently entered for races 
which they could not win, with the sole object of irritating the 
favourite’s nerves: indeed, the same trick is not uncommon now. 
But in 1827 Mameluke lost the Leger on this account, and 
Preserve was kept at the post an hour in 1836, before she won 
the Clearwell. The case of Crucifix in 1839 was even worse. 
Lord George established fines and suspensions, which held the 
jockeys in better order than mere remonstrances. He was, in 
fact, the best type of those oligarchic sportsmen whose conduct 
of the Jockey Club Mr. Black so much admires : running for his 
own pleasure, after his own fashion ; not eager to reform abuses, 
but determined that there shall be no foul play. 

Naturally, the book gives one or two glimpses of Disraeli. 
Said Lord George in 1848, ‘his speeches this session have 
been first-rate..... He cuts Cobden to ribbons; and 
Cobden writhes and quails under him just as Peel did in 
1846. * This,’ says Mr. Kent, ‘ must have been gall and worm- 
wood to Mr. Croker,’ to whom the letter was addressed. Yet 
the trainer thinks that Disraeli was greatly inferior to his hero 
‘in tact, ability, and address,’ and would not have believed that 
he was possessed of the ‘remarkable sagacity and ability 
which he afterwards displayed.’ But their talk was ever of 
racing : by which Disraeli was always politely bored. In Zhe 
Young Duke he starts seventy horses for the Leger, which shows 
how futile must have been Lord George’s presentation to him 
of halfa share ina crack yearling. ‘The little that refers to 
politics does but strengthen the impression of the concord 
between the two men which Mr. Disraeli’s Political Life 
reveals. Mr. Kent rather over-rates Lord George’s qualifi- 
cations as a leader. But there can be no doubt that he 
did anticipate Mr. Balfour's policy of railway extension in 
Ireland. Also, he thought that warships ought to have been 
sent to New York to buy grain for free distribution during the 
famine instead of loafing in the Tagus to look after the interests 
of ‘a cousin of the Queen’s,’ 
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A CONTRAST 


The Silver Domino. 
The Story of My House. 
Bell. 


London : Lamley. 


By G. H. Ellwanger. London ; 


If a wine-taster, in the course of his business, get a very bad 
mouthful, one supposes he may not confine himself to impreca- 
tion : he must explain wherein the badness lies. A parallel to 
comfort the critic, who has to pronounce on the merits of Zhe 
Silver Domino. As a specimen of monstrous vulgarity and 
inanity it might have a certain interest, were not its essential 
pettiness and malignity such as to raise disgust in the most 
Curious student. Lut the wine-taster cannot persuade his em- 
ployer to put his judgment to the proof, whereas the critic may 
let extracts tell their tale. Happy critic! 

The author is above all things anxious to impress the reader 
with the idea that he is Somebody, that he is on intimate 
terms with Everybody. He sets about it in the cheapest 
way possible. ‘I am somewhat of a favourite at Court,’ 
he says casually. ‘We shall have frequent opportuni- 
ties for discourse in the library at Hatfield.’ ‘Dost thou 
remember, my dear Mr. Gladstone, a certain warm and 
pleasant July afternoon, when thou didst honour and oppress 
me with thy Grand Old Presence for a couple or more of weary 
hours, regardless of the fact that the House expected thee 
to appear and reply on some moot point or other to Mr. 
Goschen?’ Is it not impressive? ‘A duke I know,’ etc. He 
speaks of a ‘ recent letter’ of Tennyson to himself, and sums 
up: ‘I meet in social intercourse nearly everybody worth 
knowing.’ He harps continually on the surprise that would 
ensue if he ‘threw off his domino.’ If his alleged friends do 
know him, you should, considering his way of writing of them, 
pity them ; if they do not, as we can easily imagine, he is a 
story-teller ; either case is discreditable, but perhaps it is all 
fun. Whoever he be, his qualities are unmistakable. He likes 
to force upon your notice, in the manner of a badly-brought- 
up school-boy or a National Reformer, the fact that he is 
not a Christian, on the chance of shocking you; he parodies 
the Creed—and very ineptly : an achievement painful to many 
people, and amusing to none; therefore ungentlemanly. But 
‘the “gentleman” chuckles with ecstasy if kissed by the 
housemaid’ throws a light on him. Or is it Anonyma? 
‘I should trounce him with a tough cow-hide thong till 
his “blue blood” declared itself, till his “ nobility” roared for 
mercy. Whether (stc) he were prince, duke, lord, or plain 
“ Mister” he would be black as well as “blue” before I had 
done with him’: this has a distinctly feminine ring, and so have 
his praises of Mademoiselle Bashkirtseff and her ‘me marier 
et avoir des enfants! Mais chaque blanchisseuse peut en 
faire autant’—abominable if it were not so silly—and his 
attack on Mr. Lang for his alleged discouragement of ‘lady 
writers.’ This reminds us of his dedication to ‘ Andrew Lang, 
whose literary generosity towards me is past all praise’: you 
grieve until you read a chapter on Mr. Lang, when you 
perceive that the dedication also is sarcastic, and does not 
imp'y Mr. Lang’s responsibility for the Domino's ‘literary’ 
existence. To continue our weary exposition: there are some 
hackneyed reflections on the state of modern society, there 
is talk of the ‘general “behindhand” tendency of literary 
things in Great Britain as compared to those same things 
in America,’ there is abuse of most periodicals, much bad 
criticism, including a depreciation of Mr. Kipling, addressed as 
‘ Kip,’ a stupid parody of Byron, and an eulogy of Mr. Calmour, 
As some set off, there is a fairly good parody of Miss Schreiner. 
and a plan, which we credit with being facetious, for making the 
faureateship septennial ; ‘so that by degrees society could be- 
come interested in Poetry. The style—a farrago of journalese, 
Carlylese, and inappropriate archaisms—is wretched, and the 
binding of the book, all sticky silver stars on a black back, is 
easy to recognise and avoid. There is an account of the 
methods of the worst sort of critics, of whom the author declares 
himself one : and the duty of one critic is for the time accom- 
plished. 

Turn you with him toa book, a real book, which will give you 


a complete contrast. To read The Story of my House after The 


Silver Domino is like the first day in the country after months 
of a noisy and noisome quarter of the town. Mr. Ellwanger 
writes in comfortable and sometimes delightful English of the 
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constituents of a perfect house. Barring the necessary newness 
(for he builds it himself), you will find it a charming dwelling- 
place. He imagines his ship coming home, and unpacks, as it 
were, the beautiful Eastern rugs and ‘ decorative decorations’ 
that are to beautify the house he has built with every advantage 
(carefully explained) of position. And lest you be envious 
(and his house contains its soul to whom he dedicates the 
book) he tells you on the last page that the ship really sailed 
on to his more fortunate neighbour, and that ‘ these are but his 
fantasies.’ Hedvwvells lonzest on the library (and there is a 
very pretty picture of a library for frontispiece), but does not 
neglect the dining-room, and speaks reverently, as a good man 
should, of its importance. ‘How miy I enjoy the other por- 
tions of my house if the dinner be poorly served and the en- 
vironment amid which it is partaken be dismal or unattractive?’ 
How indeed? And ‘“A host whose guest has had to ask for 
anything is a dishonoured man!”’ Baron Brisse said it most 
wisely. Towards the end of the story he writes of the insides 
as well as the outsides of books, and well for the most part, 
though the statistics of prices are a thought out of tone with the 
rest. He remarks truly for some of us on the folly of changing 
copies ; ‘ You come to associate certain favourite passazes of 
a well-conned author with their place upon certain pages’: and 
on the necessity of old spelling in old books. And the quota- 
tions from Mr. Gatty’s Book of Sun-Dials are pleasant, albeit 
the new edition is accessib'e. He tells you of a lost books 
L Art de se rendre heureux par les Songes, which it were well 
to find. Sometimes his remarks are commonplace enough, but 
they read agreeably, for he has been nourished on Evelyn and 
Sterne, on Elia and Montaigne, and has assimilated. He writes 
indeed like some imperfect Lamb, Lamb grown staid and in- 
structive, with erudition both common and curious. A great 
relief : 


INDIAN MYTHS 


Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. Max Miiller. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 


This is a re-edition of Professor Max Miiller’s volume of 1869, 
with one hundred and eighty pages of fresh translations. The 
portion that is new accords with that which was new in 1869, 
and what was new twenty-three years ago is of course no longer 
new in 1892. 

We have the same old resolving of endless incongruous myths 
into the Dawn. The wholly assumed connection of the ‘ storm- 
gods’ with the dawn is still justified ‘ because the storms break 
forth with greater vigour in the morning.’ The dawn ‘gives 
horses, #.¢., wealth ;’ the dawns ‘ rest among horses,’ and so forth. 
We have all over again the unstable, inconstant, vanishing 
cloud still provokingly promoted to the highest, firmest dignity 
in the cosmic machine. The cloud is a ‘rocky mountain :’ at 
the same time we may plainly see for ourselves from three lead- 
ing passages, and subordinately from many more, that the 
Mountain is indubitably the heavens-vault. Misled by those 
Asian mystifiers, the Brahmanic commentators, the translators 
of the Vedas have been arrested by the fleeting aspects of the 
Sphere, when they should have gone straight for the sphere 
itself and its cosmic machining. Then again the clouds are 
Prisni—in reality the starry sky, the mother of the wind-gods 
‘The bright ones,’ usriyah, are the ‘ bright morning clouds,’ or 
else ‘ the days,’ but never once the bright bcdies of the firma- 
ment. This idea of érightness is perpetual, and of the very first 
importance in the Vedas, and in all other cosmic mythologies, 
and it has, of course, an original supremely higher than the 
clouds. Devé, god, meant brilliant as well ; 747 meant to shine, 
and 7d/jan was a king ; dyu was to shine, and dy was heavens 
sky, day, the god Dyu, Dyaus (Zeus). Chandré was bright, 
and a name for the moon ; sv@/ was light, and svarga heaven ; 
Aditi, the boundless goddess of heavenly space, was luminous, 
jyblishmati, as well as heavenly, svdrva¢i. Professor Miiller 
proves abundantly that ‘arusha meant originally bright, bril- 
liant, and then he wonders that its Avestan parallel aurusha 
should have meant ‘white.’ Surely with the Greek parallel of 
argos, bright, and arguros, silver, which is whitely-bright, there 
is nothing to boggle over. And the true, original signification of 
the word drya, instead of being ‘ loyal, faithful,’ is quite possibly 
bright one. The great god Aryaman, the head, the father, may 
mean not a ‘bosom friend, but a ‘bright being’; and Arya 
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Varta, instead of being the ‘land’ of the Aryas, can be the 
‘path, the ‘turning,’ of the bright ones: the vast heavens jy 
which all the brilliant bodies of the Cosmos turn, ‘vert, in their 
secular paths. It is in this way that Arya Varta was ‘the abode 
of the Aryas in the widest sense’ (p. 58), and the people called 
Aryas may thus have taken their names, as an infinity of Other 
peoples and their priests did, from their gods. And as for Arya 
meaning ‘ friendly,’ é7# meant enemy as well as friend, and me 
even have ‘Aryan fiends’ in the Aig Veda (vi. 33, 3), which is 
perfectly accordant with the Iranian mythology making fiends 
and enemies of the planets and the shooting stars. 

Ushas is the Vedic goddess whose name is always rendered 
by ‘Dawn’; but there is plenty of evidence that calling her 
the dawn is lessening her, contracting her perpetual functions 
to the one brief period of the dawn of daylight, of the fore. 
rising of the Sun. This is a sun-worshipper’s uncatholic 
heresy. Ushas was sister of the mightiest unbounded gods 
the Adityas, who were born of the Infinite, of Aditi, Ushes 
‘lighted the lights in the sky’ (p. 29). Indra also was ‘the 
lighter-up of nights’ (p. 119). It may well be that Ushas 
simply and directly ushers-in every heavenly light as it enters 
and shines in the East ; she is the Usherer, and we have the 
same vocable in the Latin os (aus) mouth, and in dstium 
austium) an entrance, a door. For the East is the wide-open 
door at which every celestial body comes-in, comes-up, rises, 
from the under-world ; and the Anglo-Saxon word east actually 
has in it a like sound and meaning to wshas. That wsh means 
to shine in Sanskrit is also perfectly consistent ; so it is that the 
root ws means to burn ; so it is also that Vesta (wes/a) was a 
fire-, and a firelight-, goddess. Ushas in fact works in the 
Eastern horizon, taking the word East in its largest sense of 
wherever, from South to North, stars and the sun do actually 
rise. Taking this view of a goddess of the East, her 
heroinic dimensions will easily support all the strain we may 
put upon her, while the slender, fragile, evanescent little 
*Dawn-maiden’ wasn’t built that way. The ‘waking of 
every dead’ by Ushas (p. 266) is then perfectly in accord 
with the Egyptian hypothesis that the souls of the dead 
obtained resurrection in the East, having when they died 
gone down in the West to the underworld of the dead, 
This theory of Ushas also explains why she, or the East, 
is ‘horse-giving, ashva-di,; for there are put-to the hea- 
venly teams that draw each bright constellation first up and 
then down the sky; and it also gives the reason for the 
West being an-ashvadd, not horse-giving ; that is, the taker- 
away of horses, as Bergaigne has suggested (p. 329). That is 
perfectly genuine cosmic mythology : but it is the reverse, it is 
base, to say that the ‘giving of horses’ here meant the giving 
of ‘ wealth’ (329). 

The Maruts are in one aspect the Wind-gods, but in a 
grander view they are the great Forces of the cosmic machine. 
Vishnu was a Marut (134), Indra was their fellow. And they 
come lower only than Dyaus himself, the oldest and highest 
god of the heavens, who was their father (346). Their mother 
was Prisni, the goddess of the spangled sphere (?). Their 
powers are boundless, for they extend as far as the realm of 
Aditi, which is the infinite expanse. ‘Fierce in strength, these 
Maruts have brought together Heavens and Earth, both firmly 
established’ (368); ‘those Maruts who hold Heavens and 
Earth asunder’ (409). Thus they not only firmly keep the 
universe together, but also hold it apart in established equili- 
brium. This too is why they are compared to the moving 
spokes of the universe-wheel (343, 401, 416). And here is the 
place to cite another Vedic text: ‘ Powerfully separating two 
wheels with the axle, as it were, Indra fasteneth Heavens and 
Earth.” Here Indra is the fellow of the Maruts (as above), is 4 
Marut. And if their name, Marut, does belong to the root 
mar, to grind, we suggest that the radical mythological connec- 
tion is with the Universe-Mill of Norse and other systems, out 
of whose turning all things are ground, and that the connection 
is not with ‘crushing, smashing, striking, tearing, destroying 
storms’ (p. xxiv). The giant-maidens Menia and Fenia turn 
the Norse Universe-Mill, the grotti, for Frode. In the Russian 
folk-tales is a golden sky-blue hand-mill up above in heaven. 
The daughter of Finnish Tuoni, down in the under-world, 
constantly whirls the Rock round like a_mill-stone. In 
Mail Duin’s Voyage, and in that of the sons of O’Corra, the 
miller of hell grinds everything, and sends away all to the 
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West ; a clear statement of the westward apparent turning of 
the Cosmos ; and Diarmait’s witch-hag flies (that is, turns) 
in the air on a broad mill-stone with a hole in the middle, 
All this makes for the Maruts being the main cosmic energies 
or kinetic forces of the great machine ; for the two, the dual, 
the main, and all over-mastering forces, were necessarily the 
one that kept the visible universe stable, and the other that 
turned it upon its supports. This initial hypothesis (which, of 
course, involved the fixity of the earth) seems the only direct 
and simplest explanation of the several fine texts collected by 
professor Max Miller, at his pages Ixxiii. and Ixxiv., about the 
power or powers that created, and uphold, and guard, and are 
within, and lord it over, ‘all that stands and moves.’ 

It is impossible within the corners of a criticism brief as 
this is to do justice to the vast mass of valuable matter, 
linguistic and other, which is to be found throughout these 
Vedic Hymns. 


FICTION 


Prince Borgensky was, as his name suggests, a Russian. He 
seems to have been some sort of a Nihilist, but confined his 
political activity to the production of pictures and statues illus- 
trating the woes of Russia. His friends called him Taras : he 
had command of unlimited funds ; he resided on the Thames 
Embankment, at the south end of Lambeth Bridge—in fact, his 
house seems to have been just where the Archbishop’s Palace 
is; and his manly beauty was only equalled by his artistic 
skill. His pictures and statues were, naturally, more than the 
Tsar could stand, and therefore emissaries of that monarch 
tried to kidnap him and take him to Russia to be ‘ silenced’ ; 
but he was rescued by a heroine, a little vulgar girl called ‘the 
Kipper’ because she was so thin. He very sensibly took her 
tohis mansion at Lambeth to live under the charge of his 
housekeeper, a most respectab'e ex-fcfroleuse, escaped or 
returned from New Caledonia. He also gave her the name of 
Aura and unlimited tick with the leading milliners of the 
Kennington Road, whereby she was speedily transformed into 
a most refined young lady of aristocratic appearance. While 
this was going on he made a statue of a female figure represent- 
ing Russia beseeching a tyrant to give her Constitutional rights. 
Therefore the Tsar twice had it broken up, and once burnt the 
pottery where it was to be cast, and also made two more en- 
deavours to kidnap Taras. These were foiled by Aura, but on 
athird occasion, althouzh she substituted for Taras an English- 
man who much resembled him, she incidentally got taken to 
Siberia herself. And then the Tsar caused a quantity of vitriol 
to be thrown in Taras’s eyes, which effectually ‘ silenced’ him, 
inasmuch as the Fine Arts were his only means of expressing 
his seditious opinions. All this happened ‘many years’ after 
the Franco-Prussian War and the housekeeper’s merry life 
under the Commune. Mixed with guantum suffictt of ordinary 
amatory romance, the narrative of these circumstances furnishes 
Mr. Frank Barrett with the substance of his story, Out of the 
Jaws of Death (London: Cassell). The principal villain—who 
was, we regret to say, an Irishman called Barry Kavanagh — 
was of course chief emissary of the Tsar and a Nihilist. He 
ultimately disappeared—after being beaten with a thick stick— 
into the furnace of a pottery, locked in the hostile embrace of 
another Nihilist, whose sister he either had or had not married 
or knouted or starved to death or something. 

The Snare of the Fowler (London: Cassell), by Mrs. 
Alexander, who seems t> be ina fertile mood, has the advan- 
tage of a highly transparent plot. Everybody thought Myra 
Dallas was illegitimate, bec iuse her father, having lived some 
years with her mother during the life of the latter's former hus- 
band, only married the lady with extreme caution and secrecy a 
year before Myra’s birth. When he died, twenty years later or 
thereby, he carelessly left a copy of the certificate, with a 
cutting from a newspaper about a railway accident involving 
his predecessor, among his other papers, and eventually the 
truth was made manifest. It had previously been discovered 
by Myra’s aunt by marriage, a wicked mulatto woman who 
made plots to force Myra to marry her quadroon son—an un- 
pleasant person. The elderly (thirty) artist is the hero selected 
to see Myra through her perils. A man who had temporary 
enjoyment of Myra’s fortune through her supposed illegitimacy, 
is of pleasant and rather original character. Altogether the 
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book is very much what you might expect, and quite satis- 
factory reading. 

In The Incomplete Adventurcr (London : Ward and Downey) 
Mr. Tighe Hopkins sets forth the story of an enthusiast, a 
tenor mangué, who has declined upon an assistant master-ship 
at a Parisian sal/e d’armes. He is wounded accidentally, but 
is restored to health in a marvellous short space of time by the 
ministrations of a chemist, who feeds him on a black powder 
till he sces money in it, and betakes him to England, to 
float a company for the manufacture and supply thereof. Asa 
teaspoonful will nourish a working-man for twelve hours, there 
is something of philanthropy as well as a large hope of millions 
inthescheme. But the inventor dies, and his secret with him ; 
and the hero inherits a fortune and marries the daughter of a 
millionaire, while his sister marries the curate. The second of 
the two stories which make up the volume is better ; having less 
phantasy and more of common life. It records the disaster 
brought upon a clerk and his wife by a legacy of fifty pounds. 
The wife launches into gowns, and parties and new furniture ; 
the husband speculates ; and the result is bankruptcy. It is 
a sordid little thing, but a fair average picture of life. 

Miss Helen Paget ‘sat on a low rocking chair and put a tiny 
silver thimble on her white tapered finger.’ To her enters ‘a 
tall young man with coal-black hair and dark blue Irish eyes,’ 
to wit, Victor Fitz-Gibbon who argues eloquently that disparity 
of years is no obstacle to marriage. So begins Zhe Silent Sea 
(London : Bentley), and, if Mrs. Alick Macleod would delete 
her first two hundred pages, her reputation as a novelist would 
in no wise suffer. Once Victor has escaped from Helen’s mag- 
netic glances, he becomes a rather interesting person : that is, 
he goes through some very sensational adventures and has the 
good sense to fall in love with charming Doris Lyndsay. The 
account of his second love is skilfully interwoven with the his- 
tory of a great crime. He becomes purser at the Colmar Mine, 
South Australia—the title Zhe Silent Sea, by the way, refers to 
the Australian desert. The manager of the mine, Trevaskis, 
discovered a lot of gold which some of his predecessors 
in office had abstracted from the company. He had appro- 
priated a good deal of it, when one night on opening the safe 
he came into collision with Victor and knocked him on the 
head. Not satisfied with that, he kept him under laudanum 
for several weeks in a cave, and meanwhile sent his own 
nephew under Victor's name to the nearest seaport. Doris 
came across her lover when they were carrying him to the 
hospital and, from his broken utterances, she learned something 
of his relations with Helen. This filled her with despair and 
when Victor went home at last to Adelaide and Doris chanced 
to go thither also, Helen suffered much before she could make 
it plain that Doris was the favoured maiden. But she did it, 
and the result was disastrous, for Doris died, and Victor had to 
be content with his elderly mistress, and Trevaskis, the villain 
of the piece, lived happily ever after. It is all very dramatic 
and every artifice has been employed to heighten the interest 
of the plot. 

Love for an Hour is Love for Ever (London: Hutchinson)— 
what a title !—written by Amelia E. Barr, purports to have 
been printed in London by J. S. Virtue & Co. Limited, City 
Road. But for these printed statements, one would say on the 
view that it was as indubitably printed in America as any 
volume that ever came out of Those States. Which impression 
would be strengthened on reading it. ‘Offense’ ‘center’ and 
‘honor’ jostle ‘enthused,’ ‘donated,’ ‘mail’ (meaning post), 
and ‘ mucilage’ (meaning gum), and that though the scene of 
the story is laid in Yorkshire thirty years ago, and that though 
a good deal of it purports to reproduce local dialect and pro- 
nunciation. Mrs. Barr may, for anything we know, be an 
American, and is certainly entitled to call gum mucilage, or 
indeed to call it skittles, if it so please her: but inasmuch as 
American printers refuse (it is believed) to speil in English, it is 
much to be regretted that English printers should consent to 
spell in the ugly and barbarous fashion of which specimens 
have been given. ‘The most pleasant part of the story is this. 
Lancelot Leigh, who was a sort of ideal muff, passionately loved 
Francesca, and she him. Mrs. Leigh, Lancelot’s mother, was 
his father’s cousin, and was possessed bya crazy attachment for 
the ancestral house of the Leighs. Old Leigh, being a cotton- 
spinner, was reduced to great straits by the American civil war, 
and proposed to mortgage the house. Then he fell ill, and 
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Mrs. Leigh murdered him by substituting water for the medi- 
cine she had undertaken to administer, whereby the house was 
left free. Lancelot discovered the circumstance, and felt that 
as the son of a murderess, and a participator in the profits of 
the crime, he could never marry Francesca, nor explain to her 
the reason of his omission todoso. Then Mrs. Leigh died, and 
the family doctor came to the rescue with a double-barrelled 
opinion. ‘I am convinced,’ said he, ‘of two circumstances 
which will materially affect his [Lancelot’s] position. The first 
is that Martha Leigh was actually insane and quite irresponsible 
for her action ; the second that her insanity was an individual 
trait; she had no taint from her forefathers, and she trans- 
mitted none to her children.’ Everybody accepted this as quite 
satisfactory. On the whole we do not think Mrs. Barr is 
writing satirically : but if she were it would have to be ad- 
mitted that there probably are physicians capable not merely 
of talking such arrant nonsense, but even of partly believing it 
to be true. 

The world that could smile at Zo/d after Supper, may now 
attempt Zo/d in the Verandah (London: Lawrence). ’Tis a col- 
lection of short stories reprinted, with a solitary and unnamed 
exception, from the J/adras Mail. The writer elects to remain 
anonymous, but may possibly be identified with the gentleman 
who, according to a reviewer in the J/. JZ. aforesaid, ‘ has long 
left behind Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and with a little more practice 
should rival Hawley Smart in depicting military life.’ In these 
tales, whoever their author, there is certainly no attempt to follow 
in Mr. Kipling’s footsteps. They are on the old-fashioned lines, 
and show an Indian Colonel who yarns extravagantly about 
tigers and the like. They are not humorous: because of the 
singular paucity of invention. It is not funny to show a man 
protected from bullets by dish-covers, for the simple reason that 
they would be no’protection at all; yet this is a typical in- 
stance of the fooling. Worse: the writer displays more than 
the usual ignorance of residents in the South of India with 
regard to the manner of life in the Plains. Space and patience 
only suffice for a single illustration. The Colonel is relating 
how he carried the Koh-i-noor single-handed by road from 
Lahore to Calcutta. Starting in February he encounters a 
flooded river, and finds the nights so hot that he has to sleep 
with a /ofa beside his pillow. These preposterous mistakes are 
introduced in order that the Thugs who beset him may have 
due opportunities for attempting the capture of the jewel, for 
Thugs turn up on every possible and impossible occasion. This, 
because the writer is apparently under the impression that the 
primary object of Thuggee was theft, and not the sacrifice to 
Kali of a human victim. Happy Mr. kipling, in being left so 


far behind! . 


THE MOGHUL EMPERORS 


Lhe History of the Moghul Emperors of Hindustan, illustrated 
by their coins. By S. LANE-POOLE. London: Constable. 


A certain eminent astronomer was wont to lay down the 
dogma that nothing could stand firm save on three legs; and, 
though we may hesitate to involve the whole animal creation— 
biped and quadruped—in the sweeping charge of instability 
which this doctrine involves, we may at least admit its truth so 
far as scientific instruments are concerned. History (which, 
after all, is but a telescope wherewith we scan the firmament of 
the Past, resolve the nebulz of myth and fable, and watch the 
rush of the comet, the flashing fall of the meteor, or the steady 
radiance of the fixed stars) is no exception to this rule. The 
material and essential part of the historic telescope consists of 
the written records of their own or others’ transactions left us by 
those who experienced, observed, or investigated the same. 
The three legs of the tripod on which, for purposes of minute 
and scientific observation, this instrument must be supported 
are (1) numismatics, (2) epigraphy, (3) incidental allusions of 
contemporary writers who were not primarily historians. 

It is only in comparatively modern times that much attention 
has been paid to the mounting of our historic telescope, at any 
rate,so far as the first two of its three legs are concerned, 
The value of contemporary side-lights is obvious enough, nor 
is their application a matter of great difficulty: indeed, of 
ancient historians, including their father, honest Herodotus, it 
would be scarcely unjust to say that they were occasionally too 
prone to confound the ‘traveller’s tale’ with the historic record, 
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But to them, as to their successors down to a by no means re. 
mote epoch, the inscriptions carved by ancient peoples, whether 
on black beetling cliffs or fair white pillars, were, for the most 
part, a sealed book, which, if heeded at all, would but evoke 
such feelings as they did in the breast of the old Arab poet who 
sang— 
So I halted to question them ; but how could we question 
Deaf rocks, whose speech is not clear ? 

And coins, though speaking one language and evoking one senti- 
ment—to which, alas, few are strangers or indifferent were 
till recent times, in much the same case as inscriptions, But 
now all this is changed, and the minter’s die must CO-operate 
with the mason’s chisel in raising the fabric of critical history, 
In the pages now before us, reprinted by Mr. Stanley Lane. 
Poole, from his Catalogue of the Coins of the Moghul Emperors 
of Hindustan in the British Museum, ‘in the hope’ (to quote 
the author’s words) ‘that they may be useful to historical sty. 
dents who are not specially numismatists,’ the immense service 
which may be rendered to the history of any period by the sys- 
tematic and scientific examination and description of its coins 
is well exemplified. A work of this character could hardly 
have been issued under better auspices. The collection of 
Moghul coins contained in the British Museum is the richest and 
most complete in the world: and few, if any, are better quali- 
fied, whether as orientalists or numismatists, than Mr, Stanley 
Lane-Poole to extract from it every ray of light whereby the 
history of the period may be elucidated and controlled. 

A great portion of the book is, of course, technical. Thus we 
have an account of the formation of the British Museum col. 
lection of Moghul coins ; a list of the mint cities under the 
Moghul emperors from Akbar to Bahadur II]. (A.b. 1556-1857), 
with many valuable remarks on coins; an explanation of the 
regnal eras ; much precious information as to the superscrip- 


} 


tions, weights, and millings of the coins; and, to conclude, lists 
of the dated Moghul coins in the British Museum cabinet, of 
the mints which these represent, of the honorific titles borne Ly 
the mint cities, and of the Persian distichs and quatrains in- 
scribed on the coins. We note with much pleasure that for the 
printing of these latter, as well as of all Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani words occurring in the book, the graceful and legible 
type used by the late Edward William Lane and his successor 
the author of the present work) in the monumental Apadic- 
English Lexicon is employed. This is the more satisfactory 
because it is almost the only really artistic and beautiful Arabic 
type which England can boast of, and because a singularly 
clumsy and hideous type has recently made its appearance to 
mar the comeliness of at least one good book which we have 
had occasion to notice in these pages. 

To general readers ‘ not specially numismatists’ the ///sforical 
Outline (pp. vii.-xliii.), wherewith the book beyins, will prove 
most attractive. Here, in less than forty pages, we have a clear 
succinct, and, at the same time, graphic and interesting sketch 
of the Moghul Empire, from the time when Babar ‘the Tiger, 
driven forth from his native Transoxiana by Shaibdani and his 
Uzbegs (about A.D. 1504) first swept down on the Punjab 
(A.D. 1525), till, with the death of Bahadur II. in exile at Kan- 
goon (A.D. 1862), the sun of the Timurides set for ever. Of 
few royal families does the history appeal more forcibly to 
the imagination, and, without going back to those terrors and 
scourges of mankind, Changiz Khan and Timur ‘the Lame, 
dull indeed must be he who can contemplate without interest 
the dashing, rollicking Bdbar, ‘who sometimes contrived to 
become thoroughly intoxicated four times in twenty-four hours, 
or the eclectic, latitudinarian Akbar, with his motley Friday 
evening conferences of all the ‘isms’ from Cordova to Cape 
Coromandel. Not least should the history of this great 
dynasty interest us Englishmen, to whom has passed the wide 
empire over which it once held sovereign sway ; and Messrs. 
Constable may well be congratulated on having within so short 
a time increased our knowledge of it by two books so excellent 
as this one before us, and the Dernier of last year. 


ADVICE TO LADIES 


Counsel to Ladies and Easy-going Men on their Business 
Investments. ‘London: Leadenhall Press. 


‘Large fortunes,’ said the author, ‘now and again devolve 
unexpectedly on ladies, who in their ignorance find their wealth 
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only a heavy burden, and a source of anxiety for the remainder 
of their lives. What man of fecling but desires to relieve the 
afilicted ones ? Who would hesitate to transfer the burden to 
his own back? Buta base world might Suspect sinister mo- 
tives ; so our author limits his services to advice. ‘First, as to 
choice of Professional Advisers : go to ‘old established firms,’ 
says the Ladies’ Mentor, and do not argue that your solicitor 
must be clever because he Is so nice looking. ‘ Never expect to 
make money by a great coup :’ don’t realise your all and risk 
‘t on a number at Monte Carlo. ‘Confine your extravagance 
to things that are only done once in a way: ; don’t acquire the 
topaz or the ruby every morning, and refrain from buying a 
sealskin jacket every week. 

‘Certificates of Shares ; your will, and other valuable docu- 
ments’ —aslove letters, receipts for hair-dye, and the like—should 
be treasured ‘in your banker's strong room in a security box, of 
which you keep the key ; your name should be painted legibly 
on it? The box may be four times larger than you need ; if it 
seem light, add a few bricks ; the contemplation will induce 
an agreeable feeling of opulence in yourself, and will command 
the respect of others. ‘Never put your name to any document 
to guarantee another person. It is always more discreet to 
give a verbal assurance; thus you will win popularity, and not 
even the law can enforce an unwritten guarantee. ‘ Make your 
will thoughtfully, wisely, and justly, and revise it every few 
years.’ Always show your friends their names therein, but 
never mention the withdrawal; and you will thus secure a 
multitude of small attentions. ‘Charities and friends once 
prosperous become poor’; in that case cut them off at once. 
Concerning trusteeships: ‘ Read carefully the duties and risks 
of trustees if you accept the office’: you will find Lewin on 
Trusts the best text-book. It is about 1000 pages long, and if 
you delight in study you may master itinayear. Your solicitor 
will explain the law terms : see that he does not always charge 
you more than 6s. 8d. a word for doing so. When you are buying 
anything, ‘if the seller tells you that some one round the corner 
is ready to buy if you don’t, you may do well to disbelieve the 
statement and probably to withdraw from the negotiation.’ In 
fact, be well assured that everybody wishes to cheat and rob 
you, and that all that is said to you is untrue; also, keep press 
copies of all important business letters and instructions given 
to brokers, solicitors, bankers, etc., or better still, keep (like the 
Universal Provider) a tame solicitor on the premises. ‘When 
investing in railway or other companies it is well to know 
something of the character and capacity of the managers or 
directors.’ You can easily arrange to have them watched by 
the minions of a private inquiry office ; also, you should trea- 
sure the scandalous details in their past lives; these may be 
introduced with considerable effect at any extraordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders. ‘ Beware of being entrapped into 
shady enterprises by the promise of large gains.’ As a rule 
that is), do not supply the funds for a burglary, nor even for a 
factory of flash coins. ‘ Beware of buying (as the British public 
usually does) when prices are at the highest.’ The lady inves- 
tor asks ‘ when’s that?’ but really she wants to know /o0 much. 
Most investments are unsafe, even Indian Government Loans ; 
‘alate great Indian statesman’ (how ‘late’ and how ‘ great’ 
it passeth the wit of man to conceive) advised his friends to sell 
out at any price or none. ‘ You never know,’ quoth he, ‘ what 
these fellows may be at.’ referring to the Ministers of the day and 
the members of the House of Commons. You are mysteriously 
assured that ‘ the danger of this’ (of never knowing what they 
may be at ?) ‘latterly has somewhat diminished’; still there is ‘a 
possible burst of fanaticism in India,’ so that ‘the Government 
securities of that country may well be left to others’ : those, for 
instance, who haven’t got this vade-mecum. ‘It is a mistake to 
have a large number of very small investments’ ; do not there- 
fore take shares in an extravagant number of coffee-stalls, hot 
potato-cans, and so forth. ‘If a railroad or other company, 
whose securities you hold, defaults in payment of interest on its 
bonds or guarantees, do not get alarmed’ ; grin and bear it ; 
after all, gold is but precious bane ; console yourself with a few 
copy-book maxims for the loss or suspension of your fortune. 
‘When a government defaults it is usually best to sell its stocks 
atonce ;’ that is if you can get any one green enough to buy 
them. There are many fools in this world ; seek diligently till 
you find the exact variety required. ‘Never follow the crowd 

in either buying or selling :’ a bold and original course of in- 
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vestment will evince your genius for finance. As to invest- 
ments, ‘in the political and financial position of the South 
American States, their gas companies cannot at present be 
recommended,’ nor anything indeed connected with them. 
‘Electric Light companies may have a future.’ Of course they 
may : the only dark point is, what is that future to be? 

Of such strong sweetness is this volume filled, Let pretty 
Fanny follow it well, and she need never find time hang heavy 
on her hands. Probably it will so bemuddle her brain as to fit 
her for an idiot asylum; but no rose is without its thorn. 
If this result displease her, the alternative is to hand every- 
thing over to a substantial solicitor and confine herself strictly 
to drawing and spending her dividends. If he (the substan- 
tial solicitor) prove remiss, a playful reference to the Incor- 
porated Law Society and the process of striking off the rolls 
will stimulate his flagging zeal. Or the lady may commence 
an action against him for negligence. In such cases the jury 
always gives the plaintiff a verdict. The evidence is imma- 
terial: for if the solicitor hasn’t gone wrong, it was merely 
because he was stopped in time. At least he has got, or will 
get, off too easily on some other occasion. And then exem- 
plary damages is swch an encouragement to his professional 
brethren to persevere in the paths of virtue ! 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 


Lamennais, Etude d’histotre politique et religicuse. By E 
SPULLER. Paris: Hachette. 
Le Soctalisme chrétien. Yy HENRIJOLY. Same publishers. 


The extraordinary career of Lamennais is treated with sym- 
pathy and judgment by M. Spuller, from its starting-point in 
ultramontanism and theocracy to its end in the ‘fosse commune’ 
of Pere Lachaise, where the great writer directed that his re. 
mains should be laid among ‘ the disinherited’ without priestly 
blessing or even a cross to markthe spot. M. Spuller is neither 
Ultramontane nor Socialist ; he is a liberal Republican with a 
good dose of enlightenment, but with more historic outlook and 
sympathetic appreciation than many of his school. He brings, 
therefore, to his study that detachment of mind which was above 
all necessary in treating such a subject. He recognises the 
continuity of development (which Lamennais so energetically 
claimed forhimself)even in the passage from apostle to ‘apostate. 
It was the same spirit and the same ideal that animated 
Lamennais in both capacities, and both of his phases were 
marked by the same visionary vagueness that prevented him 
from being more than an eloquent voice crying in the wilder- 


ness. M. Spuller thinks, however, that the Church which cast 


out Lamennais is now (ore suo) beginning to act upon his 
counsels ; he sees in Lamennais the precursor of what calls 
itself Christian Socialism. Those who call themselves by this 
name may be a feeble folk, but there are not wanting indications 
that Rome is astute enough to read the signs of the times. If 
the Church is willing to lead the Democracy in the demand 
for social legislation and a greater ‘ distributive justice,’ what, 
asks Mr. Spuller, is to hinder the Democracy from giving itself 
to the Church? Is this new ultimatum the surprise which the 
twentieth century has !n store for short-sighted politicians? M. 
Spuller does not prophecy such a course of events, but he marks 
tendencies and utters a warning note. It is interesting to read 
in this connection M. Joly’s account of the numerous schools of 
Catholic and Christian Socialism which have sprung up since 
1848, and which have flourished especially of late years. M. 


Joly has no difficulty, however, in showing that where these’ 


Christians are really Sccia'ists, they find no warrant in their 
Christianity for the Socialistic part of their creed. And though 
the present Pope has taken a keen interest in the condition of 
the labouring classes, his Encyclical on the question and his 
allocations touching on the same subject run counter to the 
most cherished dogmas of Socialism. 

M. Spuller does not profess to give us the definitive biography 
of Lamennais, but he has produced an interesting study of his 
author both on the literary and the political side. This ‘noble 
and chimerical spirit,’ as he calls him, was born in Brittany in 
1782. The memories of his childhood were of midnight masses 
celebrated by fugitive priests in his father’s house during the 
Terror. Like Chateaubriand, also a Breton, thirteen years 


older, he belonged to the Catholic reaction. His first book,: 
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published in 1808, and immediately suppressed by the Imperial 
authorities, attacks the Revolution and all its works, condemns 
liberty of thought, and fervently urges the reformation and more 
effective organisation of the Church. In 1814 he proceeded to 
attack the institution of bishops by the State ; in general he 
seemed to himself to trace the weakness of the Church, and 
the consequent evils of society, to their source in the doctrines 
of Gallicanism. But in spite of this preoccupation with theo- 
logical controversy, it was not till 1816 that he took priest’s 
orders. He hesitated long as to his vocation, and his letters 
about this time are in a tone of abject misery and hopelessness: 
He finally yielded to the over-persuasion of his brother and 
other religious friends. In point of fact, Lamennais was from 
the outset a man of letters and a social reformer rather than a 
theologian and a Christian priest. Sainte-Beuve pointed out 
with his usual penetration that when he speaks of Christianity 
it is not the inner life and individual holiness that he has in 
view, but religion as the foundation of scciety and the engine 
of social amelioration. This is the substance of all his works. 
But though his entrance into the priesthood may have been 
a false step, as M. Joly argues, there is no doubt that his 
position as priest added greatly to the effect which his writings 
produced upon Europe. The famous Essay on Indifference in 
Matters of Religion appeared (the first volume) in 1817. It was 
‘an earthquake undera sky of lead,’ said Joseph de Maistre, 
The author was hailed as a second Bossuet, the last of the 
Fathers of the Church. It is an organised attack upon the 
principle of unlimited toleraticn in which modern society pro- 
ceeds. To folerate God, as the Abbé put it, is the most satanic 
invention of the genius of evil. In the succeeding volumes of 
the Essay Lamennais sought to establish a principle of certitude 
in the consensus gentium as interpreted by the head of the 
Catholic Church. When he made his first visit to Rome in 
1825, he was received with enthusiasm, and it was always 
believed that he had been offered a cardinal’s hat. But accord- 
ing to the report of the French Ambassador sent to his Govern- 
ment at the time, and now published by M. Spuller, the Pope 
spoke privately of Lamennais as an ‘esaltato’ ; ‘he is one of 
those lovers of perfection who, if they were let alone, would 
turn the world upside down.’ If the remark be authentic, the 
Pope read characters remarkably well, though the worldly 
wisdom of the Roman Court was not likely to do justice to 
Lamennais’s genius, and his nobility of purpose. Ten years 
more exhausted the patience of Rome with this ‘lover of per- 
fection,’ who insisted on being ‘ more papist than the Pope,’ and 
sought in one book after another to realise the idea of an ultra- 
montane theocracy in which the Holy See should be supreme 
arbiter of the social and political destinies of Europe. It was 
during these ten years that Lamennais founded a brotherhood 
to help the Church to accomplish her destiny, and then too he 
gathered round him at La Chenaie some of the finer spirits 
among the younger Catholics. Montalembert was the belov: d 
disciple ; Lacordaire was more of a contemporary, Sainte- 
Beuve was of the number, for a time almost persuaded ; 
Maurice de Guérin came from the South to sit at the Master’s 
feet, and to him we owe many charming pictures both of the 
country surroundings and of the simple religious life of the com- 
munity. At La Chenaie, in his native Brittany, Lamennais had 
educated himself in his uncle’s rambling library; all the 
happiest memories of a troubled and painful life were con- 
nected with this country retreat, and here, in those days, he 
would point out the spot where he desired to be buried. 

The Revolution of 1830 brought in its train the crisis of 
Lamennais’s fate. On the Legitimist monarchy he had given his 
verdict in the words of Martha to Jesus, Jam /vte/, and the 
journal Z’Avenir was now founded in the interests of ‘ reli- 
gious faith, social justice and political liberty.’ Lacordaire and 
Montalembert were associated with him in the editorship. Be- 
sides preaching the spiritual independency of the Church and 
advocating the renunciation Ly the Pope of his temporal 
sovereignty, the new journal took up the cause of ‘oppressed 
nationalities’ throughout Europe. ‘Separate yourself from the 
kings, stretch out your hand to the peoples, was the advice 
which Lamennais fervently pressed upon the authorities of the 
Church. No sign came from Rome, and Lamennais, charac- 
teristically impatient, set out with his two chief coadjutors to 
Rome determined to wrest from. the Pope his approval of the 
new departure. He was naturally doomed to be disappointed, 
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and from that moment, though he submitted as a 
Catholic, his interest in Catholicism really ceased. 
leave it in the hands of the hierarchy,’ he wrote to Mont 
‘and present ourselves simply as the champions of liberty and 
humanity. The old hierarchies, political and ecclesiastical] are 
passing away together: they are no more than two spectres 
embracing one another in a tomb.’ In this spirit he Wrote and 
published in 1834 the Paroles dun Croyant which electrified 
Europe and left him outside the Church without a Single dis. 
ciple : they all forsook him and fled. This, like most of the 
writings that followed it till his death in 1854, is a prophet 
denunciation of the evils of existing society, full of boundless 
sympathy for the poor and oppressed, and sustained by glow. 
ing visions of an ideal society in the future, but with al] the 
vagueness of the prophet and with hardly a hint of practical con. 
struction. ‘After more than half a century of sorrow,’ Says George 
Sand, ‘he made his dé? afresh in the political world with lj 
the illusions of a child about the future of France.’ George 
Sand thought no doubt, like most other people, that Lamennais 
was devoting the second half of his life to destroy what he had 
preached in the first part. But to Lamennais himself, looking 
at the matter from within, there seemed no such solution of 
continuity in his career. The cause of the people, the regener. 
ation of society, was what he had fought for all along ; he was 
fighting for it still, only in a different environment. And 
though he gradually abandoned all belief in the supernatural, 
social amelioration never ceased to be coupled in his mouth 
with the moral and religious elevation of the people. It was 
an ideal democracy which he dreamed, and its cause never de. 
generated for him into a sordid struggle of the have-nots 
against the haves. In this, as in much else, the nearest parallel 
to Lamennais might be found among the Hebrew prophets, 
much of whose spirit he had inherited. 
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THE MAGAZINES 


The sensational article of Zhe Nineteenth Century is of 
course Mr. Redmond’s. It has been largely quoted ; but after 
all there is nothing in it that we did not know before. ‘The 
Police, the Judiciary and the Land . . . are the vital porticns 
of Ireland’s demand.’ Precisely : and if Ireland were not 
Ireland but a country peopled by a homogeneous race—in short 
if it were a nation, the demand would be reasonable enough. 
But, as Ireland is not anation, to grant the demand would bea 
rash experiment; and as Ireland is not ten thousand miles 
away, the experiment cannot (and will not) be made ; and we are 
grateful to Mr. Redmond for bringing us back to first principles. 
Mr. Henry Irving, writing on ‘Some Misconceptions about the 
Stage, remarks, appropriately enough :—‘the question of 
scenery and costume is to m2 wearisome in the extreme.’ 
The article is full of interest, and makes one desire more 
vehemently than usual that Mr. Irving were a_ better actor. 
Lack of intelligence is a weakness of which he has never been 
accused, and it is a pleasure to see him as a controversialist. 
Mrs. D’Arcy Collyer writes pleasantly on that romantic theme, 
‘The Salons of the Ancien Régime.’ 

The Contemporary has an unsigned article on ‘ The Policy of 
the Pope’ in the place of hono1r. The purpose hereof is sen- 
sational, but it is more for Continental than for British readers. 
The writer dwells upon the attemp:s of Leo XIII. to control 
the political action of individuals in France or Germany, and 
cites instances that almost justify a cry of ‘No Popery.’ The 
abandonment of the Polish Catholics (whose persecutions at 
the hands of Holy Russia recall the days of the Inquisition) the 
scurvy treatment received by Hungary, the efforts made of His 
Holiness to control Archbishop Walsh, and the failure of simiar 
efforts to subdue the Parnellites, are all dwelt upon ; and, in the 
end, the Vatican is held up as neither honest nor successful. 
Professor Raleigh has a sensible article on ‘ Americans and 
Home Rule,’ and Mr. Phil Robinson writes pleasantly of squirrels 
and such like. On the whole, however, the characteristic of 
the number is (let us say) solidity. 

In The National Review Mr. Lang writes learnedly on the 
‘ Chanson de Roland, for the purpose of showing that the Iliad 
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i UPTURE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 6 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information a0 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d. 
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is the work of Hom>r. ‘The Future of the Tory Party’ is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Francis Radcliffe and by an Old-School Tory. 
Probib!y no Tory, old or new, will agree entirely with ei:her 
gjsputant—although Mr. Radcliffe is like to have fewer sup- 
porters than his opponent. As in most of the Reviews and 
Magazines, Columbus has the tribute of a few pages. Mr. 
Anderson Graham shows no lack of willingness to face facts 
when he calls his excellent article ‘The Ruin of English Agri- 
culture.” His immediate remedy is a duty on the importation 
of foreign flour—to be imposed by Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 
More impossible things have happened, and, as readers of this 
journal know, Mr. Graham’s facts are of a kind to give pause. 

' The Fortnightly is distinguished by the signatures of 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Pater. The poet writes of Victor 
Hugo’s letters of travel, the philosopher of Raphael. The 
result is two extremely interesting articles. In Zhe New 
Review, Professor Garner writes of ‘Jim the Orang and His 
Cousins. He opens up possibilities which are too terrible 
to face. No one can desire to live to see the day when our 
streets will be thronged by intelligent and educated apes 
playing the banjo and the tambourine. Yet such seems to 
be Professor Garner’s hope. 

Blackwood opens with an amusing article on ‘ Manners, 
Morals, and Female Emancipation,’ in which the decline in the 
manners of men is traced directly (and justly) to the fact that 
women wear tailor-made clothes and ‘ behave as sich.’ Other- 
wise the writer is somewh it inclined to combat Lady Jeune as 
resards the rottenness of the state of society. One phrase, ‘ the 
abolition of an atmosphere between men and women,’ is singu- 
larly happy. ‘ Lowland Scotland in the Last Century’ is very 
interesting, but Mr. Colville seems to forget that though a 
hundred years ago there were few trees in the Lowlands strictly 
so called, in Inverness-shire and in Morayshire at any rate 
there were yreat woods almost worthy the name of forests, 
Larches were planted in the north in 1737, and not quite fifty 
years after the introduction of the beech. If an adequate idea 
is wanted of what the Lowlands were about the time of the 
Union let the West of Sutherland be visited, and let the tourist’s 
imagination abolish the hills which give that wild country its 
charm, and while he is about it let him blot out the roads (few as 
they are). Esmé Stuart contributes a short and readable tragic 
story, and the unfortunate heroine of ‘Singularly Deluded’ 
pursues her husband-hunt under conditions less terrible but stil] 
exciting. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has told some truths about him- 
self; but it is scarce fair to America to take him as the type 
of an employer of labour. Surely some American capitalists 
are also gentlemen? 

Belgravia has the usual allowance of stories, with a readable 
article on Joan Beaufort, Queen of Scotland, which states the 
curious libel that John of Gaunt was the son of a Flemish 
porter (substituted by Philippa for her own child, which had been 
overlaid), but does not attempt to so've the mystery enshroud- 
ing the marriage of King James’s widow with the Black Knight 
of Lorn. In Lomgman’s there is a learned article on an obscure 
English industry—the making of gunflints—by Mr. Anderson 
Graham ; and Mr. Lang offers a prize to the first historical 
inquirer who will correctly date and place a certain battle 
fought by the Scots on English soil, when the Northerners 
gained a victory, nearly, if not quite, as great as that of Ban- 
nockburn. Zhe Cornhill rejoices ina charming and pathetic 
story, entiled ‘A Pair of Lovers,’ which, if it be the work of a 
new writer, is matter for hope as well as pleasure ; while ‘ The 
Peerage in China’ should give ideas to those who want to 
mend the House of Lords. Zhe Century deals largely in 
Columbus ; and Mr. Archibald Forbes gives his recollections 
of the Paris Commune, with a portrait of himself. As for 
The Forum, with an article by Pierre Loti, on ‘The Literature 
of the Future,’ it is chiefly memorable for the story of an 
Assistant Postmaster-General who, charged to redistribute 
the fourth-class postmasterships among the Republicans, 
‘changed 30,090 in a single year.’ London Society begins a 
series of articles on the Sovereign Ladies of the Brunswick 
dynasty, which ouzht to be interesting. We have also re- 
caved Temple Bur, an excellent number in every way, 7he 
English IMlustrated, Scribner, The Classical Review, The 
Scots Magazine, The Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, The 
Newbery House Magazine, The Monthly Packet, St. Nicholas, 
The Boys’ Own I aper, The Girls’ Own Paper, etc. etc. 
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. £2,000,000 0 


251,093 15 


° 


00090 


Cuas. H, Camppe tr, Secretary. 
Head Office—PRiNCES STREE , Lonpon, E.C, 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upward Is received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and ‘Two Years. 
4s ss re Three and Four Years. 
5 % for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 
MI’ TCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREBT, 
EDINBURGH. 





the leading Nobility ar 
south aspect; 
room ; cuisine, English and French: wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 


hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


he Hotel, 


Mount EpuraiM. 
Under the distinguish ne patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G.» 
| Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- -level 3 
magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting 








For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pacer, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 


Artesian 














Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CJSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signaiure, thus :— 


Lea parinivd 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


of | 
Sold only in 1 o#. Packets and 2, 4,8 0#., and 1 1b. Tins, whith 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER, 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'on every tucket and Tin, 


PLAYER’S Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets ccntaining 12 
and Boxes of 24, 50, ard 100. “ie 


[ October 15, 1899 





——__ 














¢ following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker:— 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our He per of the poor 


old man m the workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
ur correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and sivns hunselt ‘Old Screw’ 
s ‘Il have been struck with your sugvestion in the October number of the Review 9 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in umon workhouses with tobacco. I am afraj 
judy ec by the ordinary standards, Tam the most selfish of mortals, as 1 never yive a cent 
away fcr purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were lin London, 1] would at once 


start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz, 
jm: “PLAYER'S NAVY CUI” (this is not ap advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore,a 
B cheque for the amount.’ 








SUTTON’S 
INIMITABLE HYAGINTHS 


THE BEST FOR BEDDING. 


SOO LON ’S PERRY & C2? 
Inimitable Scarlet Inimitable Blue Inimitable Pure White ema re 
Inimitable Dark Rose | Inimitable Dark Blue | Inimitable 


Inimitable Light Rose | Inimitable Light Blue Tinted White 
Each, per dozen, 5s. 6Gd.; per 100, 40s. 


This is a small series of pens 
—_ PERRY & Coe made in the U, M, B, and | 
} BSAUSTRALIAN PEN patterns in an incorrodible metal, 
which is coated with pure gold. 
No ink will affect these pens so 
as to cause them to rust, and 
they write with a nice, soft, and 
easy elasticity. 
PERRY 4% Coe 


PRICE ONE PENNY EACH, 
Or 10s. 6d. Per Gross. 
. x7 


meme | (AUSTRALIAN PENS Samples by Post, 6d., or 42 for 4s, 
o~ LONDON ° 
Sold by all Stationers. 


= emp |(){AUSTRALIAN PEN 
Lo LONDON © 


Se 


‘Your Inimitable Hyacinths were a perfect show.’—Mr. (;. MOORE, 


Gardener to MADAME Mac Crecry. 
— 


SUTTON’S BULBS, S245." SUTTON & SONS, 


READING. 





Wholesale: PERRY & CO., Ltd., Holborn Viaduct, London. 


——— 

















FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
REPRINTED FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST SERIES. | SECOND SERIES. 


A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. LORD TENNYSON. CECIL RHODES 

C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. G. R. SIMS. HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE. LORD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LEWIS. 

C. H. SPURGEON. - W. G. GRACE. WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER 

SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. J. C. BLAINE. CHARLES GOUNOD. 
JAMES M‘NE!LL WHISTLER SIR G. O. TREVELYAN. CARAN D’ACHE. LEO Xill. 

SIR F. LEIGHTON. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. GEORGE DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. I M. DE BLOWITZ. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. HENRY. IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 
LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, w.c. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE HANSON & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. FigLp, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICEs, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 68 I:inces Street, Edinburgh. 
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